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E have just received from 
our Paris house some en- 
Ww new styles for Summer 
wear. To the lady who appre 
ciates fashionable 
costumes at moder- 
ate prices we will 
mail free our Sum- 
mer catalogue of 
Suits and Skirts, to- 
gether with a Sup- 
plement showing 
the newest styles, 
and a complete line 
of samples of ma- 


from. We make all 
our garments to 
order, thus insuring 
the perfection of fit, 
finish, and style. 


Our Catalogue j 
IMustrates : 
Tailor-Made 
Suits, $4 up. 
Skirts, $2.75 up. 
Bicycle Suits, 
$4.50 up. 


We pay express charges ev 
and samples; you will get them by return 
THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 119 and 121 West 23d St., 


| 
The 
One Complete 


Writing-machine 
is the 


emington 


It does not rely on 
one or two special fea- 
tures good enough to talk 
about, but upon all round 
Excellence and Durability 
which produce the Best 
Work all the time and lots 
of it. 


SEND FOR INFORMATION ABOUT THE 
NEW MODELS. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
327 Broadway, New York. 


Sammer Suits, +4 


ere. nae to-day for Catalogue 
New York City 


Standard Typewriter 


| 


Broadway and Eleventh Street Store. 


Black Silks. 


Our Black Silk Stock contains nearly five hundred 
different varieties and qualities, of which we have 
selected, for particular attention : 


Plain Black Taffetas, 
50,°65, and 75 cents per yard; 
Value 60 to 90 Cents. 
Figured Black Taffetas,—seven different designs, 
65 cents per yard; 
Value 85 Cents. 
Black Pekin Stripes,—sight choice patterns, 
55 cents per yard; 
Value 85 Cents. 
Black Satin Damas,—eleven varied designs, 


60 cents per yard; 
Value 75 Cents. 


James MCreery & Co. 


Broadway and 1ith St., 
New York. 


Joun Pettit REALTY Co. 


Is now offering at par, in 
sums of $100 and upwards, a 
6 per cent. investment security 
which must attract every one 
who desires to place money 


safely, and receive thereon a 
return which equals the legal 
rate of interest of the State of 
New York. 

Address or call for descriptive 
illustrated Pamphlet, 


JOHN PETTIT REALTY COMPANY 


20 East 23d St., Madison Square 
New York City 
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[os Cuban question has become the 
Spanish war. The latest event 
chronicled in these columns last 
week was the passage by both Houses of 
Congress of the joint Cuban resolutions, and 
those resolutions were then printed in full 
by us. President McKinley signed the res- 
olutions on Wednesday, and immediately 
directions were sent to General Woodford, 
our Minister at Madrid, to communicate them 
to the Spanish Government, and to demand 
on the part of the United States that Spain 
at once relinquish its authority and govern- 
ment in Cuba and withdraw its land and naval 
forces there. This demand included an ex- 
plicit disclaimer of any intention on the part 
of the United States “ to exercise sovereignty, 
jurisdiction, or control over said island, except 
for the pacification thereof,” and promised, 
when that is accomplished, “ to leave the gov- 


ernment and control of the island to its people, . 


under such free and independent government 
as they may establish.” Until noon of Sat- 
urday was given to Spain to make answer; 
in default of answer at that time the Presi- 
dent declared his intention to carry out the 
purpose of the ultimatum—for such it was. 
A copy of this ultimatum and one of the 
resolutions were also delivered to Sefior 
Polo, the Spanish Minister at Washington. 
Sefior Polo instantly demanded his pass- 
ports, declared diplomatic relations between 
himself as Minister and the United States 
no longer possible, and within a few hours 
was on the way to Canada with his suite. 
At Madrid, before our Minister could com- 
ply with his instructions, he was notified 
by the Spanish Minister of Foreign Affairs 
that diplomatic relations between the two 
countries were at an end. and at once asked 
for his passports, and the same day left for 
Paris. Oddly enough, both the Spanish and 
American Ministers report that their trains 
were stoned by mobs in cities on the route ; 
but no serious harm was done, and in the 
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case of the Spanish Minister it seems doubt- 
ful if. any such occurrence really took place. 
President McKioley rightly regarded the 
conduct of Spain in breaking off diplomatic 
intercourse and refusing even to receive his 
demand as equivalent to an absolute refusal. 
There remained no reason to await action 
until Saturday noon, as no possible reply could 
be expected to a demand the very presenta- 
tion of which had been positively rejected. 
In short, Spain had instantly shown that it 
regarded the action of Congress and Presi- 
dent as practically a declaration of war—a 
course which we pointed out as probable last 
week; and there remained no resort except 
to arms. On Monday of this week the Presi- 
dent sent to Congress a Message asking for a 
joint resolution declaring that a state of war 
ex sts between Spain and the United States, 
and a bill was at once introduced into the 
House declaring that war does exist and has 
existed since and including April 21, and was 
passed unanimously in less than two minutes ; 
the Senate promptly concurred, and the bill is 
now a law. 

The fleet at Key West on Thursday night 
received orders to establish a blockade of 
Cubanharbors. On Friday morning Captain 
Sampson’s fleet of war-vessels got under way, 
with the flagship New York in the lead. On 
the same day the President issued a procla- 
mation instituting “a blockade of the north 
coast of Cuba, including ports on said coast 
between Cardenas and Bahia Honda and the 
port of Cienfuegos, on the south coast of 
Cuba.” The usual warning was given to neu- 
tral vessels to observe the blockade under 
penalty of capture, and it was stated that the 
blockade would be actually and efficiently 
maintained. The ports described above in- 
clude all having railway communication with 
Havana, and all are now guarded by United 
States vessels. The first actual act of war 


was the capture by the cruiser Nashville of a 
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Spanish lumber steamship, the Buena Ven- 
tura, which was taken into Key West. On 
the following day the New York made prize 
of a Spanish merchant ship, the Pedro, and 
several other similar captures have since 
taken place. Some interesting questions will 
arise out of the case of the Buena Ventura, 
as the claitn will be made that the capture was 
illegal, because there had been no declara- 
tion of war. If, as has been claimed, the 
cargo belonged to neutrals, it will certainly be 
released, as our Government is fully com- 
mitted to the principle that neutral goods, 
not contraband, on enemies’ vessels go free, 
as well as to the principle that a neutral flag 
protects all non-contraband goods. 


This leads us to repeat a statement already 
made in The Outlook, namely, that the United 
States, while not a party to the Declaration 
of Paris, will maintain its four cardinal prin- 
ciples ; (1) Privateering abolished. (2) Neutral 
flags to exempt an enemy’s goods from cap- 
ture, except contraband of war. (3) Neutral 
goods under an enemy's flag not to be seized. 
(4) Blockade to be binding must be effective. 
Spain, on her part, has just issued a decree 
recognizing the fact that a state of war exists, 
breaking off all treaties with the United 


States, and promising to observe the rules . 


just given, except that Spain maintains her 
right to grant letters of marque to privateers. 
But this exception is modified by Spain's de- 
clared intention to send out at present only 
auxiliary cruisers taken from the mercantile 
marine and kept under naval control. It is 
thought improbable that the European Powers 
would consent to Spain’s carrying on privateer- 
ing after the old-time methods. The threat 
of Spain to regard as pirates all officers 
and crews of vessels which engage in priva- 
teering, unless the officers and two-thirds of 
the crew are Americans, has no force under 
the circumstances. Spain gives all United 
States ships in Spanish harbors thirty days 
to leave. We wish that our Government 
could have seen its way clear to declare and 
act upon the principle proposed by the United 
States in 1856 to the Congress of Paris, 
“that the private property of the subjects 
and citizens of a belligerent on the high seas 
shall be exempted from seizure by public 
armed vessels of the other belligerents, ex- 
cept it be contraband.” Could we have done 
so until and unless Spain’s action drove us to 
a policy of reprisal, and thus confined our- 


selves to the simple work of emancipating 
Cuba, our conduct of the war would have 
marked amoral advance as distinctly as our 
entering upon it has done. If this principle 
were followed, the prizes now captured would 
be released, and it is reported that this is 
under discussion at Washington. 


Another international question which will 
be of immense importance—one to which we 
have before this referred—is as to how far 
coal is to be regarded as contraband of war. 
Great Britain's intention in this respect was 
indicated by Mr. Balfour in the House of 


Commons last week Friday when he said 


that coal “ very frequently is contraband, but 
not of necessity or under all circumstances.” 
It is thought that Great Britain will follow 
the practice of allowing a war-ship belong- 
ing to either hostile nation to take on coal 
enough to carry her to a home port, but 
to refuse this privilege if asked for by the 
same ship a second time within three months. 
The United States obviously has a great ad- 
vantage over Spain as regards coal supplies, 
and it is really difficult to see how Spain's 
war-ships can, after their long voyage from 
home, keep in supply, with Cuban ports closed. 
British coaling stations practically closed, and 
Porto Rico uncertain. Congress has passed 
a law forbidding the export of coal when, in 
the judgment of the authorities, it is likely to 
reach hostile hands. It is reported also that 
the United States has bought all the avail- 
able coal in Hawaii, and may now take ad- 
vantage of its treaty right to establish a coal 
station there. Great Britain's declaration ol 
neutrality directs United States war-ship>. 
to leave British ports at once. This will 
probably make it impossible for us to 
utilize in the war our new ship, the Albany, 
formerly the Brazilian Abreuail. Similar dcc- 
larations of neutrality are expected daily from 
the other Powers. The action of Portugal, 
in particular, is of immediate consequence, 
as the Spanish fleet should not be allowed 


-to harbor in the Portuguese Cape Verde 


Islands unless Portugal chooses formally to 
declare an alliance with Spain. 


The blockade of Havana is now in full 
force. Four or five of our vessels are lying 
off the harbor ; the others are hovering about 
the other northern coast ports, while one has 
been dispatched to Cienfuegos, The Havana 
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iorts have fired upon our torpedo-boat the 
Foote, but without damage. The Hamp- 
ton Roads fleet, under command of Commo. 
dore Schley, is awaiting events, though the 
Mioneapolis and Columbia have been sent 
away, possibly to convoy in the Paris of the 
American Line, now under naval charter. 
Fear was felt by some that the Paris might 
be captured onits voyage from Southampton. 
but it gained the open sea in safety, and its 
great speed gives it an excellent chance of 
reaching New York unharmed. On Monday 
the Columbia appeared at Newport. The 
United States fleet has left Hong-Kong and is 
about to sail from Chinese waters, probably 
for the Philippine Islands, and it is not im- 
possible that the first real fighting may be in 
that quarter. News is awaited with eagerness 
of the battle-ship Oregon, now on the South 
American coast on its way home from San 
Francisco; a Spanish torpedo-boat has left 
Buenos Ayres and may be in wait for the 
Oregon. or perhaps for American merchant 
vessels, many of which are now in southern 
waters. As to our army, the regular troops 
are now mainly concentrated. under General 
Jobn R. Brooke’s command, at Chickamauga 
Park—hereafter to be called Camp Thomas, 
after General George H. Thomas, “ the Rock 
of Chickamauga ;” at Tampa, where there 
are now seven regiments; at Atlanta; and at 
New Orleans. 

In Spain there seems to be substantial 
political unanimity, and the war feeling in all 
classes runs high. The Queen Regent, in her 
speech to the Cortes, which was convened 
last week, declares “ the unalterable resolution 
of my Government to defend our rights, 
whatsoever sacrifices may be imposed upon 
us in accomplishing this task.” She adds: 

Thus identifying myself with the nation, I not 
only fulfill the oath I swore in accepting the 
Regency, but I follow the dictates of a mother’s 
heart, trusting to the Spanish people to gather 
behind my son’s throne and to defend it until he 
is old enough to defend it himself, as well as 
trusting to the Spanish people to defend the 
honor and the territory of the nation. 
Previously in her address she ascribes the 
most unworthy motives to those in the United 
States who urged interference in Cuban 
attairs. Sefior Sagasta, the Premier, in his 
opening address to the Cortes, used even 
Stronger language, and, amid universal enthu- 
siasm, said: “Acts, not words, are required. 
.. . Weareresolved not to yield in anything 
touching the national honor or the} integrity 
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of Spanish territory, because we admit no 
negotiations in questions of honor and we do 
not make a traffic of shame.” It is reported 
that the Spanish fleet has left the Cape Verde 
Islands (though this is not absolutely certain), 
but its destination is of course unknown. 


The attitude of the foreign countries in 
this crisis is interesting and significant, though 
there is not the slightest probability that any 
attempt to bring pressure of any material 
kind will be made. The sympathies of Aus- 
tria are, for dynastic reasons, very strongly 
with Spain. Thesympathies of France would 
naturally be with us. but the relations of that 
country to Spain are intimate in two ways. 
In the first place, the friendship of Spain in 
the case of a struggle with any other Euro- 
pean Power would make it unnecessary for 
the French to guard their southern frontier. 
and would liberate at least two army corps 
for active service elsewhere; and, in the 
second place, the French are the largest hold. 
ers of Spanish securities outside of Spain. 
Self-interest, therefore, prompts the French 
to express towards Spain a sympathy which 
seems, on other grounds, somewhat irrational. 
Liberal Germany, if it understood the situa- 
tion, would be with this country; and all the 
official expressions of Germany have been 
friendly in tone, not because the German 
Government has any great sympathy with us. 
but because its interest lies in keeping on 
good terms withus. Not much has been said 
about Italy or about Italian opinion in recent 
weeks, but an eminent I talian publicist brought 
to light one of the. most significant elements 
in the whole situation, in the declaration that 
American competition is pressing Europe in 
many ways very closely. From England. 
both official and unofficial, expressions of 
hearty sympathy and friendship multiply. 
There are, of course, discordant voices; there 
always will be in every society which em- 
braces men of great diversity of opinion on 
the fundamental questions of government. 
The ruling classes in England seem to be 
thoroughly with us; the aristocracy and the 
men who do not believe in popular govern- 
ment are naturally out of sympathy with us; 
but the steady drift of the two countries 
toward each other by reason of race ties and 
community of political ideals becomes more 
and more marked. Much of the criticism 
which comes from beyond the seas is value- 
less because it is so illinformed. It is taken 
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for granted in many quarters on the Conti- 
nent that this is a war of aggression, and that 
the plea of humanity is only a cloak for a 
scheme which has been long being worked 
out for the seizure of Cuba. It is because 
the English understand us better and give us 
credit for disinterestedness of motive that 
their sympathies toward us are so cordial. 


The resignation of Postmaster-General Gary 
from the Cabinet was at first attributed by 
the press to the alleged fact that Mr. Gary 
has not been in full sympathy with the Presi- 
dent in his Cuban policy. ‘The correspond- 
ence between Mr. Gary and the President, 
however, shows that the resignation was due 
solely to ill health. Indeed, Mr. Gary spe- 
cifically says in his letter: “I have from 
first to last been in entire accord with your 
administration, especially at this most trying 
time.” The President promptly nominated 
as Postmaster-General Mr. Charles Emory 
Smith, of Pennsylvania, and the nomination 
was quickly confirmed by the Senate. Mr. 
Smith is the editor of the Philadelphia 
«“ Press,” is about fifty-five years of age, and 
has for many years been prominent in the 
Republican party. He served for two years 
as Minister to Russia under President Harri- 
son’s administration. In that office he had 
charge of the distribution of American con- 
tributions to the Russian famine relief fund. 
His ability is generally acknowledged, and 
the nomination has been recognized through- 
out the country as in every way a good one. 
On Monday followed the resignation of Sec- 
retary Sherman, whose powers, as has been 
known for some time, are much impaired by 
age. He thus retires after a very long period 
ot public service. His name will be insepa- 
rably connected with the history of our time. 
He will probably be succeeded by Judge 
William R. Day, who, as First Assistant Sec- 
retary of State, has borne of late an immense 
responsibility and has borne it to the utmost 
satisfaction of President and people. 


The Volunteer Army Bill has now become a 
law. Its passage by Congress was promptly 
followed by a Presidential proclamation call- 
ing for 125,000 troops to serve two years. The 
total number is apportioned among the States 
and Territories according to population. The 
quotas for the States have been announced. 
For instance, that for New York State is 
14,400. Measures have already been taken 
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for the enlistment of as large a proportion as 


' possible of the National Guard in the United 


States Army. Individual enlistment is neces- 
sary, but the present organization will be main- 
tained in most respects. If it so elect, every 
State may turn over its entire militia as at pres- 
ent existing to the Government, but in any 
event the States will be required to assemble 
the quotas desired. In some States the militia 
will not be able to supply the demanded quotas, 
but this deficiency will be made up by recruits. 
It is proposed to amalgamate the regulars 
and volunteers as soon as possible, perhaps 
joining one regular to two volunteer regi- 
ments to make a brigade. The Army Reor- 
ganization Bill has also become law. By 
the terms of this measure the army is tem- 
porarily increased to 61,010 enlisted men, and, 
in accord with the best military organizations 
elsewhere, the three-battalion formation is 
authorized. It is also proposed that each 
infantry company should consist of eighty- 
four instead of one hundred men. Disappoint- 
ment is felt that the war strength of our forces 
should not have been increased to at least a 
hundred thousand men, since nothing in the 
act authorizes a permanent increase of the 
force beyond that now provided for by law, 
except as to the increase of twenty-five 
majors. The imperative necessity of the Re- 
organization Bill’s passage is explained by 
coast-defense experts, who declare that, owing 
to the complicated character of the new ma- 
chinery of the siege-guns, it will be impossible 
to intrust volunteer forces with the coast de- 
fenses within three months. This calls for 
an immediate increase in the regular artillery 
force. As showing the jealousy which exists 
between the amateur and the regular forces, 
Representative Underwood’s reason for op- 
posing the measure may be mentioned. He 
said that men were willing to enlist in the ser- 
vice of their country, but that they wanted to 
serve under volunteer officers, not West Point 
martinets. It is a pity that we have not more 
of the martinet discipline in our army, notori- 
ously behindhand in the present crisis. The 
navy is in far better condition. and for any 
delay in making the war mercifully short and 
decisive the unpreparedness of the army is 
now responsible. The Naval Bill passed the 
Senate Monday; $8,500,000 was especially 
appropriated for the enlistment of new men: 
other provisions were outlined last week. 


The war tax bill prepared by the Repub 
lican members of the Ways and Means Com 
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mittee, and introduced into the House of 
Representatives last Saturday by Chairman 
Dingley. proposes no changes whatever in the 
tariff. It is exclusively a bill for new or 
increased internal revenue taxes. The most 
important change made is the doubling of the 
tax on beer, from which $35,000,000 addi- 
tional revenue is expected. Even at the new 
figure—$2 per barrel—the tax on beer will 
be much lighter than the tax on the alcohol 
in spirits, and there is no ground upon which 
the brewers can protest against the justice of 
the increase. The other yaportant change 
in existing taxes is the heavy increase in the 
excise duties on tobacco, cigars, and dealers 
therein. From these changes $25.000,000 
additional revenue is anticipated. These 
new schedules for beer and tobacco are to go 
into effect the moment the bill receives the 
President’s signature. The other important 
provisions of the measure relate to new taxes 
in the form of adhesive stamps upon certifi- 


cates of stock and evidences of*indebtedness, 


upon wills admitted to probate, and upon 
bank checks and telegrams. Certain unim- 
portant taxes are also proposed upon tele- 
phone messages, mineral waters, and various 
proprietary articles, and upon vessels engaged 
in foreign trade. These entirely new taxes, 
from which over $30,000,000 revenue is ex- 
pected. are to take effect on June | or July | 
if the bill becomes law. The tax upon bank 
checks does not apply to checks for less than 
$20; the tax on telegrams is but one cent on 
messages costing twenty-five cents or less, 
and three cents where the messages cost 
more. The taxes on documents admitted to 
probate increase, as they should, with the 
value of the estate, and amount to a very 
slight tax—about one-fiftieth of one per 
cent.—upon inheritances. 


The taxes proposed are of a kind not to 
arouse party antagonism, as they conform to 
the Democratic theory that taxes should be 
levied for “ revenue only.” Democratic crit- 
icism of the schedules will probably relate 
exclusively to the omission of taxes on in- 
comes or accumulated property. It is not ex- 
pected, however, that the tax schedules of the 
i\easure just prepared will arouse serious 
antagonism. This will probably be confined 
to the provisions of the act relating to bond 
issues. These authorize the Administration 
to issue $500,000,000 of three per cent. coin 
bonds, payable in not less than ten or more 
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than twenty years, and also $100,000,000 of 
three per cent. certificates of indebtedness. 
The opposition is likely to insist that the 
surplus created by the bond issues of the 
last Administration shall be used before any 
bonds are issued, and also that more non- 
interest-bearing Government notes shall be 
put in circulation to meet current expenses 
and prevent any fall in prices. 


The effect of the beginning of war on 
prices, though marked, is as yet hardly so 
great’ as was anticipated. Quotations for 
railway stocks and bonds—the most sensitive 
of markets—have declined only the average 
of half a dollar a share below the lowest 
point last month, while railway earnings are 
still encouraging, for the first half of April 
exceeding the corresponding period of last 
year by fifteen, and of 1892 by five pe. cent. 
Last week's bank clearings were a third 
larger than those for the same week in 1897, 
and a sixteenth larger than for the same week 
in 1892. Wheat advanced over seven cents 
in price last week; the exports are now three 
times as large as last year at this time. On 
Monday there was a further sharp advance. 
Corn has also advanced and shows increased 
exports. The price of cotton has now reached 
six and a half cents, the resumption of some 
of the largest mills in the North being a 
factor. Sales of wool are at a low ebb; it is 
reported that cancellations on woolen goods 
since the first of the year have amounted to 
one-quarter of the sales registered. On the 
other hand, the silk manufacture has never been 
sO prosperous. Another industry also enjoy- 
ing a greater demand than ever for finished 
products is that of boots and shoes. So far 
this year the production has been the largest 
yet known by ten per cent. Meanwhile the 
iron and steel industries are forging ahead at 
an unprecedented demand and an _ unprece- 
dented production. Aside from our Govern- 
ment’s commands, interesting recent orders 
have been those for locomotives for Japan 
and Egypt, steel rails for Siberia covering 
three hundred miles of track, and an astound- 
ing order from the Russian Government for 
two battle-ships, six cruisers, and a fleet of 
torpedo-boat destroyers. All of these boats 
are to be delivered fully armored ; they will 
carry the heaviest batteries of any craft of 
theirkind. The probability of a war loan, 
which would add largely to the supply of 
Government bonds seeking purchasers, has 
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of course lowered the price of outstanding 
issues, but the war's most evident effect 
has not been upon our own but upon the 
enemy’s industries and securities. While 
since February 15 our Government fours 
have fallen from 129 to 117, Spanish fours 
have fallen from 62 to 30. There has also 
been a great rush by Spaniards to head- 
quarters to exchange paper money for coin, 
and the already existing premium on gold 
has increased, 


The expression of patriotism from the 
women of the country is what was expected. 
The women in several cities organized weeks 
ago, forming auxiliary corps to make com- 
forts for the soldiers going tothe war. These 
auxiliaries are independent, being formed 
without any immediate connection with regi- 
ments, and others are formed connected semi- 
officially with companies and regiments of 
the National Guard. The volunteer nurses 
and the honorary members of the Red Cross 
have been receiving instruction at the hos- 
pital for several days. A detachment of the 
nurses of this Society sailed for Cuba on the 
Texas last Saturday, and another detachment 
will sail later. The nurses of the Red Cross 
Society and others who maintain an inde- 
pendent organization will not be governed 
by the Surgeon-General’s ultimatum that the 
Government will not accept the services of 
any nurse who has not had yellow fever or 
passed through one or more epidemics of 
that disease. In the judgment of the Surgeon- 
General it would be adding burdens and 
making more demands on the hospital re- 
sources of the Government in Cuba and Key 
West to send out nurses who are not im- 
mune. The male nurses who meet the Gov- 
ernment requirements will be the only Gov- 
ernment: nurses sent out at present. ‘This 
decision, recently made, will change the char- 
acter of the services to be rendered to the 
soldiers and sailors by the volunteer women 
nurses who have expressed their determina- 
tion to serve in this war, but it will not lessen 
their enthusiasm. The women’s patriotic so- 
cieties are organizing ani holding meetings 
several times each week. 


The Republican primaries in Pennsylvania 
continue to result in victories for Senator 
Quay. The attitude which he assumed in 
the Senate in favor of the recognition of 
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the Cuban patriots in a marked degree com- 
mended itself to the rank and file of his 
party, and the introduction of this National 
issue into the State campaign is recognized 
by Senator Quay as a strong factor in his 
favor. That it should turn the attention of 
the voters from questions of State corrup- 
tion to those of National policy was, of 
course, a foregone conclusion. Nevertheless 
Mr. Wanamaker continues to expose the cor- 
ruption of the State Administration in a way 
that cannot soon be forgotten. Unfortu- 
nately, however, the newspapers outside of 
the Philadelphia shopping districts are. as a 
rule, so completely under the contol of the 
machine that news unfavorable to it cannor 
reach great bodies of voters. Indeed, one of 
the most important public services that Mr. 
Wanamaker has recently rendered has been 
his exposure of the power of the machine and 
the corporate interests allied with it to keep 
the newspapers from printing the news. 
“There was a time,” said Mr. Wanamaker 
in his speech at Bellefonte, “ when we could 
boast of a free press; but to-day in Pennsy)- 
vania, to a great extent, it exists only in 
name.” In the first place, he went on to say, 
the army of correspondents is generally 
“hypnotized by the machine,” and gathers or 
manufactures only news favorable to it. In 
the next place, the news that gets safely 
through the sieves of the correspondents 
must be resifted by the news service, where 
machine retainers are secretly planted upon 
the management. Finally, when it reaches 
the newspaper offices, it is frequently sub- 
jected to the discriminating revision and ex- 
position of editors whose political “influence 
would be lessened if they printed facts detri- 
mental to the machine. As an illustration of 
the way in which newspapers reject news, 
Mr. Wanamaker cited the fact that on April 4 
Senator Quay moved an amendment to the 
Sundry Civil Appropriation Bull to the effect 
that the Government should purchase for 
$650,000 a Washington building, alleged to 
be the property of ex-Senator Cameron and 
to be worth at the highest estimate not more 
than $400,000, The proposition, said Mr. 
Wanamaker, was so monstrous that the over- 
charge was attacked in spite of Senator 
Quay’s appeal to his colleagues to support 
the amendment on ground of Senatorial 
courtesy toward Mr, Cameron, and the amend- 
ment received only fourteen vctes. “ But, 
Mr. Wanamaker concluded, “ the newspapers 
could see nothing of interest to their readers 
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in Pennsylvania in this assault upon the 
United States Treasury.” 


In spite of the reform victory in the recent 
Aldermanic elections in Chicago, “ the gang” 
has again organized the Council. The re- 
formers among the Democrats joined with 
the reformers among the Republicans to dis- 
tribute the committee chairmanships upon 
a non-partisan basis; but four Democrats 
elected as reformers refused to support this 
arrangement, and five Republicans chose to 
support the partisan Democratic slate made 
up by Alderman Powers rather than the non- 
partisan ticket which gave several chairman- 
ships to Republicans. Needless to say, these 
five Republican Aldermen were well taken care 
of—all receiving places on the important 
committees. The committee lists arranged 
by Powers and indorsed by the Democrats 
who entered the party caucus were ratified 
by a vote of 38 to 30. The committees whose 
action is of importance to the public and to 
the corporations are all in the hands of the 
gang. Powers himself remains at the head 
of the Finance Committee, having among his 
associates three other saloon-keepers of the 
most disreputable sort. The ablest and 
most trusted men in the Council have, asa 
rule, been concentrated in the committee on 
the naming of streets. The Chicago“ Times- 
Herald,” however, states that the defeat for 
the reformers is not so bad as it seems upon 
the surface. A majority of eight is much the 
smallest the gang has had for years, and is 
utterly insufficient to pass street railway and 
other “ boodle”’ ordinances over Mayor Har- 
rison’s veto. Apart from this, furthermore, 
Powers had an unusual leverage in the recent 
contest through his ability to appeal to Demo- 
crats as Democrats for partisan use of the 
party's recent victory. Several Democrats 
who entered the party caucus, it thinks, will 
stand with the Mayor rather than with Powers 
upon questions affecting public franchises. 
Nevertheless, the result is a serious setback to 
the cause of municipal reform, and illustrates 
again the fact that in reformers loyalty to 
principle must be stronger than loyalty to 
party organization, or the reform movement 
will have no virility and no real value. 


Apart from the ovations which Mr. Bryan 
has been receiving on his trip East—culmi- 
nating in the gathering at Boston of seventeen 
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thousand Democrats, including Mayor Quincy 
and the conservatives as well as George Fred 
Williams and the radicals—the only important 
news relating to National politics is the 
progress of the campaign in Oregon. The 
election in that State is to take place the first 
Monday in June, and Congressmen as well as 
State officers are to be chosen. Two years 
ago Republican Congressmen were elected 
in both districts by small majorities over the 
Populists, while the anti-fusion or anti-silver 
Democrats ran separate tickets. In the 
Presidential election the contest was again 
very close, and the silver forces asserted 
that their defeat was due to the popularity 
of protection among the wool-growers rather 
than to the unpopularity of free coinage. 
The contest this year would under any cir- 
cumstances be somewhat uncertain, and the 
uncertainties have been increased by the 
factional contests which have developed 
in both parties. Two years ago, it will be 
recalled, United States Senator Mitchell 
was a candidate for election, and con- 
ducted his canvass as an advocate of the free 
comage of silver. When the Legislature 
assembled, some of the anti-silver and anti- 
Mitchell Republicans refused to join in organ. 
izing one of the branches, and thus kept any 
Senator from being elected. The bitterness 
within the party caused by this action survives 
in the present campaign. Some of the 
Mitchell Republicans have bolted from their 
party and joined the fusion Populists and 
Democrats in nominating a People’s-Demo- 
cratic-Silver-Republican ticket. Still others 
have joined with the radical or anti-fusion 
Populists in nominating a third ticket, which 
is also supported by one division of the Pro- 
hibitionists. There are also two other tickets 
in the field, supported respectively by the 
regular Prohibitionists and the Socialists. 
The campaign is being fought with the great. 
est vigor, because the result in Oregon is 
expected to influence the Congressional elec- 
tions in the rest of the country in the autumn. 
Nevertheless, the situation is so complicated 
that only a dispassionate examination of the 
vote for all the tickets will indicate the gen- 
eral drift of opinion among voters. 


The rumors of the death of General Crespo, 
ex-President of Venezuéla, are confirmed by 
recent intelligence. The battle in which he 
was shot took place about 150 miles south 
of Caracas, in the mountain region. The 
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insurgents under General Hernandez made a 
strong fight, and that leader is also reported as 
slain, as well as his more famous antagonist, 
Crespo. President Andrade, of Venezuela, 
announces that the result of this battle will 
be the complete defeat of the insurgents and 
the pacification of the country. General 
Crespo was President from 1884 to 1886, 
then became a revolutionist, fled to the United 
States, but in 1892 was allowed to return 
to Venezuela. When the struggle between 
Blanco and Palazio, on the one side, and, on 
the other, the conservatives (which in South 
American Republics generally means those 
who have lately held office), sprang up, Crespo 
took up arms against the former, drove them 
from power, became provisional President, 
and in 1894 was formally elected for a four 
years’ term. Strange to say, he served out 
his term safely, and when Andrade was 
elected became General-in-Chief of the army. 
It was under Crespo’s administration that 
the British Guiana dispute was pushed to the 
point where President Cleveland found it 
desirable for the United States to interfere. 
This reminds us that the world has heard 
little of late of the Anglo-Venezuelan arbitra- 
tion. Presumably it is proceeding with the 
slowness perhaps required by the extremely 
complicated evidence as to the opposing 
claims. General Crespo was of mixed Span- 
ish and Indian blood, and was about fifty- 
four or fifty-five years old. 


Mr. George Parsons Lathrop, who died in 
this city, after a brief illness, on Tuesday of 
last week, was a versatile and accomplished 
writer, who had tried many kinds of literary 
work and had shown many kinds of ability. 
Born in the Sandwich Islands, where his 
father was acting as United States Consul ; 
completing his more advanced education in 
Dresden and at Columbia University, Mr. 
Lathrop married Miss Rose Hawthorne in 
1871. His knowledge of the foremost of 
American writers was made more close and 
intimate by long residence at Hawthorne’s 
old home, the Wayside, in Concord. The 
“ Study of Hawthorne ” was one fruit of this 
association with the traditions and family of 
the author of “ The Scarlet Letter.” Fora 
number of years past Mr. Lathrop had lived 
in New London and New York. His name 
appears on the title-pages of several volumes 
of verse ; his stories, “ The Echo of Passion,” 
“ Newport,” “ In the Distance,” and “ Did He 


Kill Him?” found many appreciative readers, 
although novel-writing was not his best line 
of work. His sketches of travel were fresh 
and picturesque, and his critical writing was 
often of a high order of excellence. He was 
a man of great industry, and was deeply in. 
terested in the dignity and welfare of his pro- 
fession. He puta great deal of work into 
the organization of the Copyright League, 
and was of great service in securing the pas- 
sage of the Copyright Bill through Congress. 
He was an ardent lover of the fine arts; a 
contributor to some of the best newspapers ; 
he filled, at times, editorial positions of 
importance ; and he was a very interesting 
talker. 
. 8 


The relative merits of ordinary contract 
labor and resident day labor have been studied 
for four years at Brockton, Mass., in connec- 
tion with the construction of city sewers, and 
the last annual report of the City Engineer, 
Mr. F. H. Snow, gives the details of the 
study and the conclusions reached. The 
city, it should be said, had previously adopted 
the policy of itself furnishing those materials 
the character of which might tempt contract- 
ors to substitute inferior grades where the 
best qualities are necessary for good work. 
The question at Brockton, therefore, between 
contract labor and city labor excluded the 
question of sham work, which usually consti- 
tutes the worst feature of the contract system. 
There would have been little danger of such 
work if the city had chosen to give over to 
contractors the hiring of the labor. Under 
the contract system Italians have been em- 
ployed at an average of $1.40 for a day of 
ten hours, and under the system of city labor 
only residents are engaged, at $2 for a day of 
nine hours. These rates apply, in each case, 
only to the common laborers, employed in 
such work as digging trenches. As to the 
cost of such labor under the two systems the 
City Engineer makes the following dispassion- 
ate statement : 

Many claim that the better-paid man, being 
better fed, more intelligent, and of better phy- 
sique, can do more work. It must be borne in 
mind, however, that where intelligent work is re- 
quired we hire [other] men to do it. Our experi- 
ence has not led us to conclude from the figures on 
sewers that the better-paid common laborer does 
any more work, although we have no doubt that, 
in case of great emergency, he would be able to. 
The fact that contractors hire Italians almost ex- 
clusively for this class of work is pretty conclu- 


sive evidence that it ischeafer. From our experi- 
ence, we cannot take the stand that city labor |s 
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cheaper on first cost. For the benefit of other 
places, it should be stated that many of Brock- 
ton’s laborers are well-to-do and respected citi- 
zens; their children have graduated from the 
high school, and are occupying respected positions 
in the community. It is a matter of local pride 
with a majority of all classes that the laborers 
are paid what is termed aliving wage. The issue 
has been fairly met and settled by this depart- 
ment, not upon the assumption that city labor is 
cheaper, but upon the broader basis of sound 
public policy. 

Other reasons given by Mr. Snow for the 
employment of city labor, reasons which tend 
to offset its increased cost, are that it enables 
the city to have always at its command men 
trained for the work to be done; that it pre- 
cludes lawsuits brought by contractors; that 
it reduces, although perhaps but slightly, en- 
gineering fees; and that it “ probably tends 
to obviate the necessity of charitable dis- 
bursements.” Taking everything together, 
he finds that the financial difference between 
the two systems is relatively inconsiderable, 
and that the social and moral well-being of 
Brockton is promoted by employing the kind 
of men it desires as citizens. 


During the past week two events have 
been of particular moment to all interested 
in forestry. One was the appointment by 
the Trustees of Cornell University of Dr. 
B. E, Fernow as Director of the New York 
State College of Forestry. Dr. Fernow has 
accepted the appointment, and his acceptance 
is regarded as assuring the success of the 
experiment authorized by the New York 
State Legislature and placed under the con- 
trol of Cornell University. Dr. Fernow’s 
pre-eminence among forestry experts is well 
known. The other event was the memorial 
from the American Forestry Association to 
the conferees on the Sundry Civil Bill to non- 
concur in the amendment suspending Presi- 
dent Cleveland’s orders. Those orders were 
proclaimed in February, 1897, and estab- 
lished forest reservations in South Dakota, 
Wyoming, Utah, Montana, Idaho, and Wash- 
ington, embracing in the aggregate about 
twenty million acres of land. We have 
already chronicled the efforts made to over- 
come the effect of these orders. The present 
amendment declares that the lands shall be 
restored to the public domain, the same as 
if the orders had not been issued. It is 
also provided that the act authorizing the 
settler or owner of land included within the 
limits of a reservation to select other land, in 
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lieu thereof, shall be extended and made 
applicable to any State or Territory to which 
public lands are reserved for the use of 
schools, colleges, or other purposes, wherever 
such lands are included within any forest 
reservation; “and other public lands of 
equal area are hereby appropriated and 
granted, and may be selected by such State 
or Territory in lieu of such lands so included 
within such forest reservations.” The For- 
estry Association calls attention to the fact 
that, while the President may re-establish 
forest reservations, it seems improbable that 
he would feel warranted in doing so in the 
face of the unconditional nullification con- 
templated by the Senate amendment. The 
policy of forest reservation has been gener- 
ally approved by the people. Any objection 
to the later reservations seems to lie mainly 
against the manner in which they were es- 
tablished. However as the memorial well 
adds, it does not appear reasonable to destroy 
the whole beneficent result of an action 
merely in order to effect changes in the defi- 
nition of boundaries tentatively given, and 
for the benefit of part of the people. 


As is well known, the management of the 
National Observatory is in charge of the 
United States Navy. The Observatory is 
administered as a naval station. The New 
York “Tribune” gives some good reasons 
why this management should be changed. 
For instance, the requirements of the naval 
profession are now so exacting that the naval 
officer can no longer become an expert in 
subjects outside his profession. On the 
other hand, astronomy has become so com- 
plex that no one can pursue it with success 
who does not make it his only calling. It is 
unjust to the fame of our naval officers, as 
the “ Tribune” well says, to saddle them with 
such a responsibility as they are now bearing 
in trying to run one of the greatest observa- 
tories in the world. They would, indeed, 
gain in public esteem by declining to bear 
the burden longer. At present the Ob- 
servatory is in a paralytic condition, if we 
may believe the “ Tribune’s” account. This 
would indicate, not only that the men in 
charge “seem to have no problem before 
them which the costly and complicated ma- 
chinery will enable them to attack with suc- 
cess; it would also indicate that there are 
no branches of astronomy not properly pro- 
vided for by our universities. 
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In War 


In war there are a few things with which 
the country can well dispense ; it has no need 
of them and no use for them. | 

It can dispense with idle and malicious 
charges against the President; charges of 
cowardice, procrastination, and sensitiveness 
to the influence of Wall Street: charges 
which nobody believes and which are too 
cheap and transparent for political use. The 
Senators and Representatives who are dis- 
posed to smirch and embarrass the President 
will do well to remember that in great crises 
popular sympathy goes with the Executive 
who is charged with heavy responsibilities. 
rather than with fault-finders in the legislative 
body who are likely to be “invincible in 
peace and invisible in war.’ Moreover, the 
country has not forgotten the unpatriotic 
criticism of Mr. Lincoln by Congressmen who 
had not even a rudimentary idea of his great- 
ness and of his burdens. 

The country can digpense with the military 
advice and services of politicians who make 
heroic speeches but always remain out of 
fire, and who valiantly direct military opera- 
tions from the extreme rear and in entire 
ignorance of the rudiments of military science. 
The military departments will direct war, if 
war comes; let the politicians attend to their 
own affairs. 

Thecountry can dispense with inflammatory 
oratory. It goes to war with extreme reluc- 
tance and with hatred of the barbarous 
method of settling disputes deep in its heart. 
It goes to war with sad deliberation and ina 
judicial spirit. It is in no mood for bun- 
combe of any kind. The business in hand 
is serious, and needs serious, dispassionate, 
clear-headed methods. Let us have an end 
of windy declamation. 

The country would gladly dispense with the 
sordid yellow journalism which welcomes the 
most appalling national disasters for the sake 
of selling extras; but since it cannot at once 
rid itself of this cheap and vulgar travesty of 
true journalism, let it be the business of all 
decent people to discountenance, by word and 
deed, these base corrupters of the people. 
The irresponsible yellow journal will revel in 
abuse of every leader, at home or in the field, 
who does not move at once and keep moving 
it will denounce the President whenever he 
shows wisdom and caution; it will shriek 
with rage whenever a resolute commander 
ignores its advice ; and, in case of disaster, it 
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will show itself the moral coward it is. In 
due time the yellow journal will run its course, 
like all other forms of moral disease. To 
turn the most sacred or awful occasions into 
opportunities for making money is the sole 


purpose of yellow journalism. It is the duty 
of all patriotic men to defeat that purpose. 


Prohibition in Canada 


In Canada, as in the United States, the 
politicians seem to be much more conserva- 
tive upon the temperance question than the 
general body of the people. The last Con- 
servative Ministry disappointed the temper- 
ance element among its supporters by appoint- 
ing a Cornmission to postpoie action instead 


of bringing forward such measures as the. 


majority of the people clearly demanded. 


The present Liberal Ministry is proving — 


equally disappointing. The Liberal party is 
pre-eminently the anti-saloon party, and the 
Liberal platform in the last general election 
distinctly demanded a Dominion plebiscite 
“on the question of prohibition.” When the 
party was successful, the overwhelming major- 
ity of Liberals looked forward to an early 
election at which they could demonstrate 
that the temperance sentiment of the Domin- 
ion was strong enough to enforce the most 
radical legislation. In May of last year. 
however, according to a recent letter from 
the Secretary of the Dominion Alliance to 
the Toronto “ Globe,” a delegation represent- 
ing the liquor interests urged upon the Lib- 
eral leaders that the voters should not only 
be asked to register their desires respecting 
prohibition, but also their willingness or un- 
willingness to bear increased taxes if prohi- 
bition should make them necessary. 

The temperance voters would consider this 
a betrayal of their faith by the Ministry. 
Secretary Spencer, of the Dominion Alliance, 
Says very justly that the form of question 
proposed is as unfair to the prohibitionists as 
it would be unfair to the anti-prohibitionists 
if the Ministry required them. when voting 
against prohibition, to say that they were 
willing that intemperance and pauperism 
should continue unchecked. Without divis- 
ion the temperance people demand that the 
question shall be restored to the simple form 
originally proposed. If it is sorestored, they 
expect a decided majority for prohibition 
in all the English-speaking provinces. The 
provincial plebiscites held within the last few 
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years in Manitoba, Prince Edward Island, 
Ontario, and Nova Scotia have resulted in 
an aggregate vote of 266,000 for prohibition 
to 133,000 against it. Only phenomenal 
majorities against prohibition in French Que- 
bec can outweigh the sentiment of the Eng- 
lish provinces. 


A Confusion of Terms 


The March number of * Intelligence ” con- 
tains an article by Swami Abhedananda on 
«The Attributes of God, and Man’s Rela- 
tion to Them.” This article affords an in- 
teresting illustration of what seems to us to 
be a confusion of thought characteristic of 
Oriental philosophers when they attempt to 
deal with religious problems by logical proc- 
esses. The author begins with the assertion 
that all peoples have the same conception of 
God : 


All Scriptures unanimously declare that God 
is Spirit; infinite, eternal, and unchangeable, 
true and one. If youaska Christian, a Moham- 
medan, a Parsee, a Hindu, or a follower of any 
other sect or creed, what is his God, each one 
will quote passages from his Scriptures, giving 
this same answer as to what God is. The attri- 
butes of God are with each exactly the same. The 
Catholic priest who bows down before an image 
of Jesus and prays to him, burns incense, and 
lights candles, will give the same answer. A 
Protestant clergyman, who does not believe in 
any image, will give the same answer. There is 
no difference between the God of a Christian and 
that of a Mohammedan or Hindu, but still a 
Christian.calls the Hindu and Mohammedan 
heathens, and they quarrel with one another; 
though they give the same attributes to God, their 
eyes are blinded with ignorance, superstition, 
bigotry, and fanaticism. They cannot see that 
everybody worships the same God. 


From the assertion that all Scriptures 
unanimously declare that God is Spirit, in- 
finite, eternal, and unchangeable, Swami 
Abhedananda passes by a curious confusion 
of thought to the conclusion that all religions 
are in their philosophy pantheistic : . 


He is infinite. Let us understand clearly what 
this word “infinite ’ means. That which is not 
limited by time, space, and causation ; that which 
has no other cause, is infinite. God is above time 
and space and all limitations that we can im- 
agine. He is absolute. The infinite must be one; 
otherwise it is finite. If there be any other thing 
besides that infinite, then it is no longer infinite; 
it is limited by that thing, consequently it has 
become finite. If we admit that God is infinite 
and one, we deny the existence of any other thing 
besides God. If we say matter is separate from 
or outside of God, we have made God limited by 
that matter,we have made him finite,we have made 
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him perishable. If we say, “ lam separate from 
God,” then our God is no longer infinite. Con- 
sequently, there is not a single particle of this 
universe which is separate from er outside of 
God, who is Infinite and One ; every atom of my 
body, from the minutest to the biggest, from the 
lowest to the highest—everything tn this universe 
is one with God, who is Infinite and One. 

All that the reader has todo to detect this 
confusion of thought is to reduce Swami 
Abhedananda’s to a_ syllogistic 
It will then read thus: 

God is the Infinite. 
The Infinite is the All. 
Therefore God is the All. 
The argument would be just as logical, and 
somewhat simpler, if put thus: 
God is the All. 
Therefore God is the All. 

The fundamental faith of the Christian is 
that God is Spirit; and that this Spirit is infi- 
nite in his attributes. He is omnipresent— 
that is, the Spirit is equally operative in al 
space; he is omniscient—that is, the knowledge 
of this Spirit extends to all subjects of knowl- 
edge; he is infinite in power—that is, his 
power dominates all forces; he is infinite in 
holiness, justice, goodness, and truth—that is, 
his moral qualities extend to and control all 
his actions. But Christians do not believe 
that God is /Ae Infinite, if by /Ae Infinite is 
meant the All. To affirm that God is a 
Spirit, infinite in certain attributes, and there- 
from to draw the conclusion that God is also 
matter, is an extraordinary “on sequitur. 

Again: the fundamental faith of the Chris- 
tan is that God is love; but God cannot 
be love unless there are persons whom he 
can love. It is, therefore, the fundamental 
postulate of Christian faith that God is a 
Person who can love, and that men are per- 
sonalities, separate and apart from God, 
whom he can love and who can love him. 
If this is not true, then all their love for God 
and all his love for them would be only forms 
of self-love. 

We do not here discuss the question 
whether the Christian or the Hindu is right. 
We do not here attempt to point out the 
moral consequences of their radical difference 
in belief, though we think those moral conse- 
quences are very great. All we desire here 
is to make clear to our readers the radical 
difference between the Hindu’s and the Chris- 
tian’s conception of God. It is frequently 
said, by the advocates of the Vedantic philos- 
ophy, that one can be a Vedantist and at the 
same time a Christian. Doubtless he can be 
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a Vedantist and exercise Christian virtues ; 
but he cannot be a Vedantist and a Christian 
in his beliefs. They are mutually exclusive of 
each other. The Vedantist philosophy affirms 
that God is the All; there is no life, no person- 
ality, no matter, apart from him. Therefore 
he cannot love and he cannot be loved. The 
Christian philosophy denies that he is the All. 
It affirms that he is Spirit, and therefore apart 
from matter; it affirms that he is a Spirit, 
and therefore apart from the spirits to whom 
he has given life, who are his children, whom 
he loves, and who should love him. The dif- 
ference between the doctrine that God is the 
All, and the doctrine that God is 7» all and 
over all, is a very radical difference. 


& 
Truth and Character 


Men are vexed, says Goethe, at finding 
that truth is so simple. They should bear in 
mind that they have quite enough to do in 
applying it to their needs in practice. The 
chasm between the capital of truth in the 
world and the utilization of it is immense, 
and yet it is constantly ignored by those who 
affirm, either by words or by implication, that 
what the world needs is more truth, and that 
society has failed so far to attain its highest 
ends because it has not attained the highest 
truth. As a matter of fact, society has never 
yet lived up to the truth which it possesses. 
It has scarcely begun to draw in a practical 
way on the enormous accumulation of truth 
which has been bequeathed to it, and which 
it holds in trust for future generatioas. Noth- 
ing could be more irrational and superficial 


than the talk about the exhaustion of Chris-_ 


tianity as a force in the world. As a matter 
of fact, the world has never yet tested Chris- 
tianity except in the most imperfect and 
rudimentary way. It has no right to affirm 
what Christianity would do for society or 
with society, because it has never yet tried in 
any thorough and complete way to make so- 
ciety Christian in deed and in spirit. Society 
has never yet felt the influence of the tre- 
mendous forces which reside in Christianity, 
because it has never yet surrendered itself to 
those forces. In every community some men 
and some women have tried or are trying to 
shape themselves consciously and completely 
in harmony with the Christian ideal, but no 
Christian society in the true sense of the 
word has ever yet existed, and no man is in 
a position, therefore, to affirm that Christian- 


ity has failed in any particular. Very few 
men so incorporate truth into character as 
completely to test it. They open themselves to 
it in fortunate hours ; they surrender their im. 
aginations to it; they are moved by it at times 
to something approaching resolution ; but they 
rarely persist in the patient process which 
slowly turns truth into moral power by incorpo- 
rating it into character. Many men suppose 
that life is as complicated and difficult as they 
find it, because truth is so difficult of attain- 
ment. Asa matter of fact, truth is always at 
hand and always simple. The difficulty does 
not lie in that direction; it lies in the other 
direction. Truth lies within the vision of any 
man, however limited his faculty; but char- 
acter involves immense effort, and men grow 
perplexed and impatient, and imagine that 
what they need is more truth, when, as a mat- 
ter of fact, their supreme need is more moral 
vitality. God has not spared the truth; the 
world is full of it. Man has never yet risen 
to a real conception of the capital of truth to 
which he has fallen heir, and has conse- 
quently failed to utilize it to the full. 


An Anglo-American 
Alliance 


When this war is over, it may be found that 
the most important result of it will prove to be, 
not the emancipation of Cuba, but the creation 
of a good understanding between England 
and the United States, leading eventually to 
a real and definite alliance between them in 
the interest of the world’s civilization. The 
indications of a tendency in this direction in 
different influential quarters are numerous. 
They are afforded not only by newspaper re- 
ports of a kindly feeling in England toward 
the United States, and in the sympathetic 
and even enthusiastically friendly utterances 
of the English press, including such conserv- 
ative organs as the London “ Spectator ” 
and the “ Times,” but in the utterances of 
men who are either official representatives of 
public sentiment as it already exists, or influ- 
ential leaders in the formation of public 
sentiment, and this on both sides of the 
ocean. Prominent among these indications 
is the speech at the Easter Banquet at the 
Mansion House in London by our Minister 
to England, and the hearty response to it by 
the audience. 

Speaking of the international relations 
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An Anglo-American Alliance 


between Great Britain and the United States, 
Colonel Hay said: 


We are sometimes accused of looking after 
our own interests with a certain energy and per- 
tinacity. I might say, in the spirit of pride rather 
than contrition, that it only shows what stock 
we are of. But this truth is incontestable, 
that for nearly three generations of men, and in 
spite of constant differences, there has been 
peace between us and friendly regard—a peace 
growing more firm and solid as the years go by, 
and a friendship which, I am sure, the vast ma- 
jority of both peoples hope and trust may last 
forever. The good understanding between us is 
based on something deeper than mere expediency. 
All who think cannot but see that there is a 
sanction, like that of religion, which binds us in 
partnership in the serious work of the world. 

Whether we will or not, we are associated in 
that work by the very nature of things, and no 
man and no group of men can preventit. We 
are bound by ties that we did not forge and that 
we cannot break. We are joint ministers in the 
same sacred mission of freedom and progress, 
charged with duties which we cannot evade, by 
the imposition of irresistible hands. 


More explicit in its demand for such an 
alliance and in its definitions of the terms is 
the remarkable letter of Sir Frederick Pollock, 


Professor of Jurisprudence at the University 
of Oxford : 


It would be a superfluous and left-handed com- 
pliment for England to offer assistance to the 
United States, but the time has arrived for an 
Anglo-American entente or alliance which would 
do away with any necessity for arbitration 
treaties. Weare the other great power of the 
North American Continent, and if we rightly 
consider our position, we are equally concerned 
with the United States to forbid the interference 
of any foreign power in American affairs. The 
true keystone of an alliance would be, on the side 
of the United States, a frank recognition of our 
co-equal standing beyond the Atlantic in right of 
Canada, and our joint interest in excluding Eu- 
ropean complications from America. On our 
side should be understood, if not formally ex- 
pressed, a readiness to support the Monroe Doc- 
trine in conjunction with the United States by 
whatever means might be necessary or sufficient, 
and against all comers. Such an alliance would 
make wholly for peace, and, within its legitimate 
purposes, would be irresistible; but if offense did 
come, the first shotted guns fired by the com- 
bined Anglo-American fleet might be the begin- 
rnb more ends than the objectors contem- 
plated. 


The “good understanding” which must 
precede and prepare for such an alliance has 
already had official recognition on both sides 
of the Atlantic. 

In England Mr. Balfour, in the House of 
Commons, several weeks ago urged co-opera- 
tion between England and America, express- 
ing in emphatic terms the desire of the 
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Government to “build up in Europe and not 
least in America a body of public and in- 
ternational influence, which will do more 
than any hasty action which we could take 
at the present moment” to insure the success 
of the policy of the open door and free com- 
merce for the whole world in China. In this 
country President McKinley, in an interview 
cabled from Washington by correspondents 
both of the London “ Times ” and the London 
* Mail,” said: “ Not the Government alone, 
but the whole Nation, feel most deeply the 
good will sent to them across the sea.” The 
interviewer adds that he concluded impress- 
ively, “ Nor will they forget.” 


Only less significant is an article in the 
“ Atlantic Monthly ” by our late Secretary of 
State, Richard Olney, being the address 
recently delivered by him at Harvard College 
on “International Isolation of the United 
States.” In this address he both protests 
vigorously and effectively against the policy 


of isolation, and shows, we think conclusively, 


that Washington’s Farewell Address furnishes 
no argument against an Anglo-American Un- 
derstanding, if not an Anglo-American Alli- 
ance. We print some extracts from this por- 
tion of his address : 


The rule of international isolation for America 
was formulated by Washington, was embalmed 
in the earnest and solemn periods of the Fare- 
well Address, and has come down to succeeding 
generations with all the immense prestige attach. 
ing to the injunctions of the Father of his Coun- 
try and of the statesmen and soldiers who, having 
first aided him to free the people of thirteen 
independent communities, then joined him in the 
even greater task of welding the incoherent mass 
into one united nation. The Washington rule, 
in the sense in which it has been commonly un- 
derstood and actually applied, could hardly have 
been adhered to more faithfully if it had formed 
part of the text of the Constitution. 


What is it that these utterances enjoin us not 
to do? What rule of abstinence do they lay 
down for this country? The rule is stated with 
entire explicitness. It is that this country shall 
not participate in the ordinary vicissitudes of 
European politics, and shall not make a perma- 
nent alliance with any foreign power. It is 
coupled with the express declaration that extraor- 
dinary emergencies may arise to which the rule 
does not apply, and that when they do arise 
temporary alliances with foreign powers may be 
properly resorted to. Further, not only are 
proper exceptions to the rule explicitly recog- 
nized, but its author, with characteristic caution 
and wisdom, carefully limits the field which it 
covers by bounds which in practice are either 
accidentally or intentionally disregarded. 


Mr. Olney gives some illustrations of such 
exceptions, and from them educes the general 
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rule that “if the Government can do its duty 
with an ally, where it must fail without, and 
even if it can more securely and efficiently 
do that duty with an ally than it can without, 
it would be not merely folly, but recreancy as 
well, not to make the alliance.” In what di- 
rection we are to look for such an alliance, 
if not immediately, certainly in the near 
future, Mr. Olney makes clear : 


If we shall sooner or later—and we certainly 
shall—shake off the spell of the Washington 
legend and cease to act the réle of a sort of 
international recluse, it will not follow that formal 
alliances with other nations for permanent or 
even temporary purposes will soon or often be 
found expedient. On the other hand, with which 
of them we shall as a rule practically co-operate 
cannot be doubtful. From the point of view of 
our material interests alone, our best friend as 
well as most formidable foe is that world-wide 
empire whose navies rule the seas and which 
on our northern frontier controls a dominion 
itself imperial in extent and capabilities. There 


is the same result if we consider the present cry- 


ing need of our commercial interests. 


But our material interests only point in the 
same direction as considerations of a higher and 
less selfish character. There is a patriotism of 
race as well as of country, and the Anglo-Amer- 
ican is as little likely to be indifferent to the one 
as to the other. Family quarrels there have 
been heretofore and doubtless will be again, and 
the two peoples, at the safe distance which the 
broad Atlantic interposes, take with each other 
liberties of speech which only the fondest and 
dearest relatives indulge in. Nevertheless, that 
they would be found standing together against 
any alien foe hy whom either was menaced with 
destruction or irreparable calamity, it is not per- 
missible to doubt. Nothing less could be ex- 
pected of the close community between them in 
— speech, thought, literature, institutions, 
ideals. 


Lyman Abbott contributes contempora- 
neously to the May “ North American Re- 
view ” an article on “ The Basis of an Anglo- 
American Alliance,” extracts from which we 
are permitted by that Review to give our 
readers in advance of the publication of the 
article. It might almost have been based on 
Mr. Olney’s more specific and more historical 
article in the “ Atlantic Monthly.” 


The time has therefore passed when the U nited 
States can say, “ We are sufficient unto ourselves, 
we will go our way; the rest of the world may go 
its way.” The question is not, “Shall we avoid 
entangling alliances?” We are entangled with 
all the nations of the globe: by commerce, by 
manufactures, by race and religious affiliations. 
by popular and political sympathies. The ques- 
tion for us to determine is not whether we shall 
live and work in fellowship with European 
nations, but whether we shall choose our fellow- 
ship with wise judgment and definite purpose, 
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or whether we shall allow ourselves to drift into 


such fellowships as political accident or the 
changing incidents of human history may direct. 


It is for this reason I urge the establishment 
of a good understanding between the United 
States and England, in the hope that in time it 
will grow to a more formal alliance—civic, com- 
mercial, and industrial, rather than naval or 
military—and yet an alliance that will make us, 
for the purposes of our international life, one 
people, though not politically one nation. 


It is true that in a sense the United States is 
neither a Christian nor an Anglo-Saxon nation. 
It is not officially Christian, if thereby is meant a 
nation which gives political or financial advantage 
to one religion over another. It is not Anglo- 
Saxon, if thereby is meant a nation which sets 
itself to confer political power upon one race over 
another. But though it is officially neither Chris- 
tian nor Anglo-Saxon, it is practically both. Its 
ethical standards are not those of Mohammedan- 
ism or Confucianism, but those of Christianity. 
[ts ruling force in the country, educational, polit- 
ical, and on the whole commercial, is not Celtic, 
nor Sclavic, nor Semitic, nor African, nor Mongo- 
lian, but Anglo-Saxon. Thus in its religious 
spirit, though not altogether in its religious 
institutions, in its practical leadership, though 
not in the constituent elements of its population, 
and in its national history and the genesis 
of its political institutions, the United States is 
of kin to Great Britain. ‘lhe two represent the 
same essential political ideals—they are both 
democratic ; they both represent the same ethical 
ideals—they are Christian; and they both repre- 
sent the same race leadership—they are Anglo- 
Saxon. 


It [an Anglo-American Alliance] would create 
a new confederation based on principles and 
ideas, not on tradition, and bounded by the possi- 
bilities of human development, not by geograph- 
ical lines. It would give a new significance to 
the motto £ Pluribus Unum, and would create 
a new United States of the World, of which the 
United States of America would be a component 
part. Who can measure the advantage to lib- 
erty, to democracy, to popular rights and popular 
intelligence, to human progress, to a free and 
practical Christianity, which such an alliance 
would bring with it? Invincible against enemies, 
illimitable in influence, at once inspiring and re- 
straining each other, these two nations, embody 
ing the energy, the enterprise, and the conscience 
of the Anglo-Saxon race, would by the mere fact 
of their co-operation produce a result in human 
history which would surpass all that present 
imagination can conceive or present hope antici- 


pate. 


These extracts are sufficient to call our 
readers’ attention to the two articles in 
the “ Atlantic” and “ North American” re- 
spectively, and to give some suggestion of 
one of the deeper currents of our time, likely 
to be overlooked in the less important but 
more turbulent events of the current week. 
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they were at least at a standstill 
and had little or nothing of the progressive 
spiritof the New World. Asa matter of fact, 
one sees now so few indications of antiquity 
insome of them that I fear before another gen- 
eration passes away one will see of it almost 
nothing at all. In many German cities acres 
upon acres of densely populated areas have 
been demolished by the Government in 


dan- § making way for wide streets and stately 
nity. § buildings. Hamburg, since its terrible ex- 
7 perience with the cholera, has been trans- 
ngo- ormed zsthetically. It has grown faster 
‘ious than Boston and it is “more attractive than 
ious #f Paris.” Cologne has nearly doubled in popu- 
_ lation during the last ten years. Berlin was 
esis fg Smaller than Philadelphia in 1860; now it is 
esis § half a million larger. Other German cities 
tan have kept pace with our own—always except- 
‘ical ing Chicago. 
pre- A German city is governed by a Biirger- 
iglo- ff meister and a Stadtrath, or, as we should say, 
a Mayor and City Council. The members 
| of the Council are elected usually for six 
eate 
and § Years. They are elected in different ways, 
ossi- but in general the Berlin system prevails. 
aph- § The voters of each district are listed in the 
© to | order of the sums they pay for taxes. Then 
eate 
the & they are divided up into three groups, each 
nent ff of which has paid one-third of the entire 
‘lib’ amount of the tax. Each one of these groups 
- then selects a member of the Council. In 
ince the city of Essen, where the Krupp gun- 
ries, [works are, it recently happened that four 
fe fi voters were in the first group, 353 in the 
second, and 12,197 in the third, ‘and they 
fact fg cach selected their member of the Council. 
nan It is an honor in Germany to be elected to 
sent @ the Gemeinde or Stadtrath, and the title is 
"er B much coveted by scholars and professional 
men as well as merchants and other men of 
our § airs. In Berlin several of the university 


in Professors are on the Council among them the 
celebrated Professor Virchow. No salaries 
of 7% paid to the Councilors, and a penalty is 


ely § @ttached to a refusal to serve, although there 
but @ ' 20 occasion to inflict it. The Council 
: selects the Mayor. It designates the Mayor's 


expert associates, who are he heads of the 


Municipal Activities in Germany 
By Frank S. Hoffman 


E often speak of the old and over- 
crowded cities of Europe as though 


various departments; raises the means for 
carrying on the government, and represents 
in general the standards and aspirations of 
the community—the whole authority of the 
community being in its hands. 

The Mayor of a German city is the most 
highly trained expert in municipal affairs that 
can be secured. He is sometimes selected 
because of his success in managing other 
smaller cities. A Mayor expects to hold his 
office for life, as do also his expert asso- 
ciates. The salary of a Mayor varies from 
$7,500, as in Berlin, down to about $2,500. 
There is no lack of excellent material, and 
the position is much sought after for the 
social eminence it gives its possessor. 

The Mayor and the Council attend to al- 
most everything. The German conception 
of city government recognizes no limit what- 
ever to its functions. To the German mind 
a municipality is a great family. It organizes 
for business and social ends, and the govern- 
ment it selects is the means for the accom- 
plishment of those ends. It is bound to do 
everything it can to promote the welfare of 
its members. For this reason it does not 
hesitate to engage in any kind of business in 
which the public have a direct interest. 

Of course it provides for education. and 
education includes technical education. Be- 
sides the schools for architecture and com- 
merce and similar pursuits, there are in 
Prussia alone thirty-five schools for paint- 
ers and decorators, nine for shoemakers, 
twenty for bakers, six for butchers, and so on. 
The editor of a well-known London paper, 
in commenting recently on some of these 
facts, concluded his article by saying: “ What 
other nations have to fear is not the military 
strength of Germany, but its industrial de- 
velopment. Its technical schools are turning 
out a magnificent industrial army, and in this 
sphere of knowJedge the countries that com- 
pete with it must quickly improve their skill 
if they are not to see the decline of their 
prosperity.” 

The theater also is universally regarded 
as a necessary part of the educational sys- 
tem of the country. There is no doubt 
in my mind that it exercises a strong hu- 


manizing and refining influence on all classes. 
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Many of the principal cities and towns of 
Germany have taken the management of 
the theater into their own hands and deter- 
mined to conduct it independently of the 
one supreme aim of making money. The 
same may be said of the German opera. 
_The works of such master minds as Bee- 
thoven, Mozart, Gounod, and Wagner, to 
say nothing of lesser lights, may be heard 
every year in all the principal German cities 
for fifty to seventy-five cents an evening, 
when in New York or Boston one would have 
to pay two dollars or two and a half to do so 
with similar comfort. There are over two 
hundred subsidized theaters in the country, 
The performers are often hired for a term of 
years and not merely for the occasion. This 
fact accounts largely for their superior char- 
acter and social position in the community. 

Only the elementary schools are free in 
Germany, and in some parts of the country 
even in these a small tuition is required. 
Nowhere do they have free books. Every 
scholar is thoroughly trained in music, conse- 
quently everybody sings, from the Kaiser 
down to the humblest peasant. In all gath- 
erings of the people, great or small, singing 
is always a chief feature, and everybody joins 
in it, from the oldest to the youngest. No 
teacher can get a position in Germany, I am 
told, who is unable to sing and play on an 
organ or piano. 

Almost all German cities now own and 
operate their own water-works, which usually 
yield from ten to fifteen per cent. annual 
profit. About two-thirds of the larger Ger- 
man cities own and operate their gas-works ; 
and one city at least, Berlin, has succeeded 
in making its drainage system, which is prob- 
ably the best in the world, a self-supporting 
and profitable investment. The sewage-farms 
supported by it, which cost the city some 
thirty million marks, will in a short time earn 
money enough to pay back all that has been 
invested in them, and then yield to the city a 
large annual profit. 

Within the last fifteen or twenty years 
nearly all of the central streets of the leading 
German cities have been furnished with 
smooth new pavements, and are thoroughly 
cleaned once every twenty-four hours at least, 
in the night or early morning. The prevail- 
ing practice is to make the removal of gar- 
bage also a municipal function. 

Street railways have not yet, perhaps, 
reached the high degree of development that 
they have attained here. But even when the 
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street franchises have been temporarily sold 
to private companies, city supervision extends 
even to such details as the fixing of fares 
and the frequency of service. One can ride 
a moderate distance on any of them for 2% 
cents, and in some places school-children 
ride for one-third the ordinary fare. 

All careful students of modern life in cities 
are agreed that the housing of: the poor pre- 
sents one of the most serious and difficult 
problems of our time. In many German 
cities it is required that one-third of every 
building lot shall be left unbuilt as space for 
air and light. Also that no apartment shall 
be used for human occupancy containing 
less than a prescribed minimum of cubic 
space for each individual or lacking the 
required provision for light, heat, and ven. 
tilation. 

The whole present and prospective area 
of Greater Berlin is laid out in districts, each 
of which has already had prescribed for it 
the kind and character of the houses that 
may be erected in them. For example, in 
one district detached villas must be con- 


structed if the lots are to be built on at all, 


and these must be of a certain size and gen- 
eral character. Albert Shaw, in commenting 
on some of these and similar regulations in 
his recent invaluable work on “ Municipal 
Government in Continental Europe,” well 
remarks: “ The pretense that private owner- 
ship of land carries with it any absolute right 
to disregard general interest is baneful heresy 
that is not to be tolerated when it asserts its 
impudent claims.” 

Besides these ways of attending to the 
comfort and health of the public, most of the 
German cities have established great hospi- 
tals for the treatment of infectious and con- 
tagious diseases. Under the guidance of 
Professor Virchow as a member of the 
municipal government, Berlincan now defy 
cholera; such diseases as typhoid fever and 
smallpox are fast approaching the point of 
extermination. ~. | 

It is also the policy of German cities to 
bring under strict governmental supervision 
all articles of ordinary diet. This is espe- 
cially true of the meat supply. Almost 
everywhere the meat must be slaughtered 
under municipal auspices, and public inspect- 
ors are constantly going from shop to shop 
where itis being offered to the public. It may 
fairly be said that adulterated foods do not 
exist in Germany. The law provides that 
even those who are ignorant of their nature 
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shall be liable to fine and imprisonment if 
they attempt to expose them for sale. And 
this is done when the adulteration of food is 
rampant in nearly all other civilized lands. 
England obtains an annual revenue of nearly 
a million and a quarter dollars from the taxa- 
tion of patent medicines. Prussia either for- 
bids their sale altogether or makes known 
their worthlessness to the public by officially 
proclaiming their contents under some such 
heading as “ Warning against patent medi- 
cines,” in posters about the town and in the 
daily papers. 

Beyond all question, the care of the poor 
and distressed in the cities of Germany is 
superbly managed. The policy is one and 
the same throughout the Empire, but the car- 
rying out of the policy is chiefly in the hands 
of the municipalities. And they work to- 
gether in complete accord. Of course there 
is in every city a general department of poor 
relief with its specialists and general advisers, 
but there is also a system of local comn it- 
tees which assist inthe work. Berlin has 250 
of these committees, as the city is divided 
into that number of districts for the purpose. 
Each committee consists of about ten mem- 
bers who reside in the district, a member of 
the City Council and the city physician for 
that district being members of it ex officio. 
No man in Germany would think of declining 
to serve on thiscommittee. _ He regards it as 
agreat advertisement of his good standing 
in the community and his intimate relations 
with the Government. 

But it is the German ideal, at least, to abol- 
ish poverty. Germans think the present policy 
of the Government will ultimately lead to it. 
For this reason they have inaugurated a sys- 
tem of municipal insurance against sickness, 
loss of employment, and old age. 

The German cities also do all they can to 
encourage small wage-earners and protect 
those in temporary distress. To this end 
they have established a system of municipal 
savings-banks and municipal pawnshops. The 
Berlin savings-bank system has more than 
four hundred thousand such depositors. In 
Aachen (Aix-la-Chapelle) it is said that almost 
every man, woman, and child has a bank-book. 
These banks pay about three per cent. inter- 
est on their deposits, and it is paid with the 
greatest regularity, as the funds are usually 
invested in government securities of some sort. 
Many such cities as Dresden, Munich, etc., 
have been engaged in the pawnshop business 
for over a century, and experience has shown 
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this to be of the greatest practical benefit to 
the poor. The rates are usually two per cent. 
a month on small sums, and one per cent. on 
amounts over seven or eight dollars. 

Perhaps the most noticeable of the many 
spheres of activity of a typical German city 
are its public parks and playgrounds. Berlin 
has about eighty such places upen to the 
general public, Dresden thirty-five, Chemnitz 
twenty-four, and so on. Heidelberg, a city 
of about thirty thousand inhabitants, has 
over five thousand acres of parks and wood- 
land under its ownership and control. Most 
of this area is, of course, outside of the heart 
of the city, but it is laid out with fine walks 
and drives, with resting-places and good 
restaurants at short intervals, all under gov- 
ernmental control. a 

One will come far short of any adequate 
conception of the Germany of our day if he 
does not examine with care its system of civil 
service; and that means its whole system of 
appointment and promotion in a far greater 
field of activity than we ordinarily understand 
by the terms Church and State. It is a mar- 
velous fact that in a country where almost 
everything of a public nature is conducted by 
the people as a body politic, requiring a vast 
horde of officials, appointments or promotions 
by favoritism or on any other basis than 
merit are comparatively unheard of. 


Sonnet 
By Frank W. Gunsaulus 


O Life of life whose breath the tideless 
stream 

Of stars obeys, soft flowing day and night, 

Thou wast All-mighty in that touch so slight 

It shivered not the thinnest wavering beam 

Thrilling Thy way with diamond-pointed 
gleam 

Through stubborn realms to work Thy way 
of light. 

Yet to my spirit wanting finer sight 

Appeared not then Thy Mightiness supreme. 


Must I still see Thee move with galaxies 

And mine eyes miss the going of Thy feet 

On threads too weak to bear a dew-drop’s 
stress ? 

My heart knows more; for Thou who freight- 
est bees 

With meadow-pollen borne on silky feet 

Hast been Almighty in Thy tenderness. 
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A Layman’s View of the Sermon 
By Mary A. Jordan 


HERE isa growing feeling, expressed 
not long ago by a writer in The 
Outlook, that the church service 
does not hold the attention of church-goers 
as it once did, and that the sermon in partic- 
ular is less attractive and less influential over 
conduct than it once was, or than it ought to 
be. 1 am not prepared to discuss the broad 
aspects of morality and sociology here in- 
volved. The facts may have been misstated 
or misinterpreted. I am inclined to think 
that they are often both misstated and mis- 
interpreted, and that the prospect is by no 
means so discouraging as it appears to tired 
ministers and to church committees—all 
specialists in their way, and involved in the 
meshes of that curious fallacy by which the 
strongest supporters of division of labor fail 
to recognize or to welcome certain practical 
manifestations of their own doctrine. It is 
hard to see that a transfer of energy involves 
no necessary loss of force when one repre- 
sents the aspect of power that is left behind. 
It is hard to draw the line between egotism 
and piety, when secretly one would like to 
have the whole crowd for witnesses of the 
particular race one happens to be running. 
But whether ministers and church commit- 
tees are right or wrong in their feelings, 
whether their discouragement is rational or 
not, it exists; and with it a feeling, more or 
less clearly defined, that for some reason the 
sermon and the audience fail to connect. 
Various explanations are offered—in the grow- 
ing preoccupation of the public with things 
of the world, in the chronic indifference of 
men and women to the spiritual side of life, 
in the alleged atrophy of the religious sense. 
On the other hand, reference is sometimes 
made, in quite other than the Apostolic sense, 
to what the Apostle called the foolishness of 
preaching. Much of this may be true, pos- 
sibly all of it may be true at some times, but 
admitting so much is only admitting that ser- 
monizers, and church-goers, and those who sit 
in the seat of the scorner at home, are fallible, 
human, and, after all, more alike than dif- 
ferent in their ultimate characteristics. But 
while the ministers and the church committees 
State the grounds of their discouragement, 
the congregation is less often heard from. 
It usually contents itself with such expression 
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of its mind as is involved in its bodily pres 
ence or absence. But | conceive that a brief 
statement of its real opinions and feelings 
and demands may serve a good end in bring. 
ing nearer together two classes of persons 
who at present, certainly, do not profess to 
understand one another. | 
And, first, the pew shares the discourage- 
ment of the pulpit at this unsatisfactory con- 
dition of things; and, having less adequate 
facilities for expressing its difficulties, misses 
the form of solution arising from full state- 
ment, and in this way often learns a grim 
patience that is mistaken for perfunctoriness, 
though it would be better described as acqui- 
escence born of hope deferred. Now, whatis 
it that the pew wants and does not always 
getinasermon? Four things: the man be: 
hind the sermon, a plain man’s knowledge of 
this world, a specialist’s knowledge of the 
other world, a peremptory message. These 
four needs are seldom clearly or accurately 
stated even by those who feel them most 
keenly. They generally insist, on the one hand, 
that all they want is sincerity; on the other, 
that they must have good literature. A little 
inquiry shows that in both cases something 
more and something different from what has 
been said is really required. They both de- 
mand a natural, inevitable appearance of sin- 
cerity, and an appeal so efficient that it is a 
form of art, whether recognized as such or 
not. All hearers wish to be made to feel their 
own manhood, and the value of life and the 
importance of its problems, by a glimpse into 
the life of the man who stands as God's mes- 
senger before them. I said glimpse, but a 
glimpse does not satisfy them. They really de- 
mand a revelation, through a man’s thoughts, 
of the highest and deepest realities of exist- 
ence. Therefore they are impatient of set 
phrases and of anything that smacks of a 
performance. They find orderly and aggres- 
sively systematic presentation of truth running 
dangerously close to platitude, and they scorn 
it while they yawn. They find eccentric and 
brilliantly disorderly presentation of truth 
running dangerously close to vanity, and they 
scorn it while they smile. They ask for the 
bread of life, which is neither chemistry nor 
jewelry. In short, they wish a sermon that 
they cannot praise nor abuse without blas- 
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phemy. They want a sermon such that they 
must try conclusions with the man behind it. 
Next they insist upon such knowledge of 
the world they live in from the sermon that 
they may feel their kinship with the writer. 
A heaven and a hell unrelated to the intelli- 
gence that sins or triumphs in this present 
world would soon become meaningless, and 
so does the warning or proffered help of a 
man who takes a ghost’s attitude towards 
breakfast, dinner, and tea, and the pocket- 
book and the polls. Yet official superiority 
here is fatal. Asermon that dictates or talks 
down to the audience, escapes sentence for 
bullying only by the indifference of the 
hearers. Sympathy, intelligence, power, ac- 
ceptance of the same human limitations under 
which the rest of men work, are some of the 
qualities that here make a sermon tell. As 
one habitual sermon-hearer said to me, “I 
want to hear some things that I have known 
before, so as to find my way around.” 
Further, they ask—and few know how ear- 
nestly some of the apparently most indifferent 
desire this—an evidence of greater spirituality 
than their own. They ask, above everything 
else, that the reality of all the goodness and 
other-worldliness which they doubt, and wear 
their lives away in bitter lack of, shall be an- 
swered for by an attitude of personal convic- 
tion. To speak the things he knows, and to 
testify what he has seen of that other world 
which is at the very least a new dimension of 
this, and, at the most—who can say ?—is what 
the pew demands of the preacher. If there 
be no life of the spirit into which our living 
death may be resurrected here and now, 
then we are indeed most miserable. The 
pew asks that the preacher shall never be- 
little his whole work by making a given effort 
seem less than the serious expression of his 
profound conviction. There should be no 
attorney-preaching, no ground-out sermons, 
if the pew is to be anything better than the 
stocks or a rocking-chair. And here is the 
place for the something new that every ser- 
mon ought to hold. Men who live in the 
spirit, who, in the strict sense of the word, 
are experts in the things touching on right- 
eousness, can never be bankrupt of interest. 
The new light thrown by the world-old truth 
is what the pew seeks from generation to gen- 
eration. There isa terrible logic occasionally 
employed by a delinquent rate-payer. “If 
the preacher has no deeper hold on the spirit- 
ual life than other men, and if his professional 
training gives him no obvious privileges in 


the divine administration. why shouldn’t I 
take my chances with a lawyer who draws 
contracts, or a doctor who treats cancers, in 
benevolent agnosticism, or even with hypo- 
thetical reference to the glory of God?” The 
pew wants evidence of a vocation, a calling, 
and it wants it from the preacher himself. It 
asks for the same kind of evidence that it 
would accept from a man in the business of 
the world it knows so much more intimately 
and, it hopes, so much more sorrowfully. And 
it does not wish to see the minister figura- 
tively hanging on the palings of the fence 
between his harvest field and the world’s 
pleasure garden, casting envious glances 
across at what he may consider the broader 
prospect. 

And, last, the pew demands that the sermon 
shall be a message. It is not enough that 
the sermon should be true in general. If no 
more than that, it will be efficient—in general. 
The hearer goes to church hoping that he 
may hear something that must be said then 
and there, lest the very stones cry out. Ile 
may be in these things too superstitious, but 
this is what he hopes. Of course he will re- 
sist the effort to convict him of sin, or of any- 
thing else, for that matter, involving change 
in his way of life, but all the same he hopes it 
may be accomplished. Creeds, programmes. 
he thinks he knows all about these, but 
reality under the shows of things, abiding 
happiness through the fleeting panorama of 
life, these he will gladly hear of. 

And this grasping, exacting, intolerant 
soul in the pew—for he is all of these—un- 
doubtedly often misses the very things he 
craves, in his inability to read the language 
of another struggling soul, even of the 
preacher's, in its effort at expression. The 
indirection he resents was not voluntary, but 
the effort, the painful striving, were, and the 
faith that keeps the soul of the preacher 
alive and working ought not to go for noth- 
ing, aS it too often does, with the hearer. 
The worst, perhaps, is when the pew and the 
pulpit agree that there isn’t much to be got 
out of sermons. Surely this must be because 
they are looking for the sermon in the wrong 
place. A sermon is not compassed by a 
good delivery, nor contained in a logically or- 
dered discourse, nor identical with an original 
essay. It may be where the preacher can- 
not lift his eyes from his closely written 
pages, and it may be where there is not a 
scrap of paper or even ability to read the 
Bible text. As in the times long ago, there 
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is now no open vision, but the pew still be- 
lieves in its heart that there are men of God, 
and such it wishes to hear. To vary Presi- 
dent Eliot’s words, men still, as in 1630, 
wish to be taught their duty and to be urged 
to do it; they still wish their thoughts car- 
ried out of the monotonous round of their 
daily lives, beyond the sea, above the sky, to 
the dwelling-place of the Most High. 


Harriet Todd’s 


The Outlook 


Finally, so far are the men who should be 
in the pews from indifference to the opinions 
of the pulpit that their greatest danger lies in 
fancying themselves despaired of and then~- 
allowing themselves to fall to the level of 
their own cheap estimate. A low standard 
of moral requirement is so easily translated 
into real unworthiness of life. From this, — 
too, the sermon might have saved them. 


Housewarming 


By Mary Clarke Huntington 


HE wooden rocker creaked dolo- 

rously with every swing, but Mrs. 

Greer was accustomed to the sound 

and would have missed it had itceased. Her 

babies had been lulled to sleep by this same 
creak, 

“It’s fifteen years since I visited your 
Uncle Adoniram. Ted was beginnin’ to walk, 
and Sammy and Willy were at high school— 
and such rampagin’ fellows! It seemed as 
if your Aunt Letitia hadn’t any government. 
‘ Boys, boys,’ she would say, ‘can’t you be a 
little less effervescent?’ Then, like as not, 
one would catch her around the waist and 
give her a swing. I'd like to seen my Janes 
swingin’ me.” 

Annie smiled. She could fancy her mother’s 
look had such a thing been attempted. 

“Yes, it’s fifteen years since I visited your 
Uncle Adoniram, and when I think how we 
used to play around together I feel as if I 
must see him.” She looked, through wire- 
screened windows, across meadows green with 
June, a retrospective softness growing in her 
cold eyes. “It don’t seem more than yester- 
day since we were children.” 

A brisk step on the stone flagging made 
both women turn. 

“If there isn’t Harriet Todd!” Mrs, 
Greer got up to unhook the screen door, her 
face wrinkling into a smile. 

“I'll be bumped if you don’t have the 
worst way of lockin’ folks out, Aunt Statty,” 
cried the caller. She was about Mrs. Greer’s 
age, with a short figure, which looked gaunter 
of outline for the straight-skirted, round- 
waisted dress, cut in the fashion of her girl- 
hood and reaching a little above her shoe- 
tops. A child's plaid shaw! was about her 
shoulders, and a battered black straw hat 
perched above iron-gray hair. “How d’ye 
do, Annie? Here, you Teaser! If you can’t 


behave no better’n this before folks, I'll hitch 
you to the table laig.” 

The black-and-tan beagle hound was not to 
be subdued by this mild threat. He pulled 
his chain from his mistress’s fingers, and, rat- 
tling it behind him along the bare floor, flew 
in a paroxysm of delight to Annie. But 
shrill command brought him back abjectly 
imploring. 

“ Teas-e-e-r! now I shall hitch you to the 
table laig, and don’t you make no noise or 
I'll box your haid. Why, you act like you 
hadn’t no bringin’ up!” . Teaser, lying upon 
h's back with feet upheld in piteous humilia- 
tion, allowed himself to be chained to the 
table—under which he retreated with an air 
of having met his Waterloo. “ Well, it’s a 
long while sence I had a chance to drop in. 
And how be you, Aurt Statty?” There was 
no claim of relationship between the two, but 
Harriet Todd had nursed Mrs. Greer as 
many times as the latter had borne children; . 
the five Greer babies had been dosed by her 
with catnip tea for stomach-ache, dandled 
upon her knees for sleeplessness, and she felt 
that the cuddling warmth of their littlé bald 
heads had given her the privilege of family 
friend. ‘“ And how be you, Annie? Always 
busy, ain’t you? When you wasn’t more’n 
eight days old I calculated you'd grow up in- 
dustrious—you was so observin’. You'd twist 
your peepers around to see everything that 
was goin’.” . 

Tris tribute to her infant intelligence was 
received with a smile that revealed unexpected 
dimples, and lustrous gray eyes under won- 
derfully long lashes. Her eyes and her smile 
were what made Annie Greer called pretty. 

“Where be I stayin’? To Charley Dar- 
rell’s. His wife has a girl—two weeks old. 
and the cutest critter! She’s goin’ to give 
me its picture soon as it’s big ‘enough to 


Harriet Todd’s 


have some took.” The rugged face assumed 
a gentleness which showed why it was that 
her services as nurse were so much required. 
Under emergency this loud-voiced, emphatic- 
mannered woman softened to the hush of the 
best-bred lady in the land, and there was not 
a doctor for miles around but looked upon 
her as authority in the sick-room. “If only 
I had some place to leave my things, instead 
of their bein’ packed away in boxes around 
to folkses’ attics, I'd be happy.” 

“It’s too bad about your house bein’ 
burnt three years ago,” sympathized Mrs. 
Greer. 

The reply question seemed irrelevant: 

“What be you goin’ to do with that little 
barn settin’ out in the lane lot?” 

Mrs. Greer looked back at her vaguely. 

“T don’t need it now the new barn is 
built, but it seems a pity for it to stand 
there and rot down. It was put on as an 
addition to the old barn, and the timbers are 
good,”’ 

“Want to sell it? ‘“Twould make me a 
nice little house. I know men who'd take it 
down, and move it, and put it up where my 
house was. Many’s the time one or another 
of ’em has said, ‘When you get the stuff to 
build with, Mis’ Todd, it sha’n’t cost you 
nothin’ for work, Mis’ Todd,’ they've said. 
So, if you ain’t wantin’ too much, Aunt Statty, 
buy.” 

Yankee shrewdness struggling with some- 
thing else kept Mrs. Greer from replying at 
once. Her pale face, with its high cheek- 
bones and accentuated cheek-hollows, was 
noncommittal as she turned the mass of 
pods in her gingham apron to*see whether 
by chance one was left unopened. 

“Well, I don’t know,” she said, slowly. 
And then: “ Harriet, you were good to me 
when Mr. Greer died last Christmas. I 
don’t know what I should have done if you 
hadn’t come and helped me through. I! was 
worn out with bein’ up nights. And you 
wouldn’t let me pay you. Now if you'll 
come and stay two weeks with Annie while I 
visit Adoniram, you may have the barn.” 

Many people called Mrs. Greer “a dretful 
near woman,” but Harriet Todd, who in the 
capacity of nurse knew the best and the 
worst of everybody in town, had discovered 
that a heart throbbed under her stiffness— 
this discovery being tempered by certainty 
that Aunt Statty disliked effusiveness. Now, 
after a pause for apparent reflection, she 
said merely : 
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« T guess we can make that arrangement 
go. Can’t we, Annie?” 

“ Mother thinks I’m not old enough to be 
left alone,” said Annie, rising to put the peas 
cooking. Thecorners of Mrs. Greer’s mouth 
tightened disapprovingly. 

“I think it wouldn’t be just the thing. 
You know Will Freeman rented the farm 
last April, and he boards with us. Now, as 
it’s hayin’ time, he has three men—so there's 
considerable to do, you see.” 

“Isee.” Harriet stole a speculative glance 
at .\nnie, but her back was turned. “I'd 
forgot about Will Freeman bein’ here. Well, 
Willy’s a ree] smart fellow, folks say—a reel 
likable fellow, too.” 

“M’m. We've liked him as a tenant so 
far. If it’s decided you are to stay with 
Annie, I'll go next Monday. So you'll know 
when to come.” 

“All right. And I must be toddlin’ on.” 
However, she paused, holding the screen door 
a bit ajar and making Mrs. Greer nervously 
apprehensive of flies. “ Annie, I’m tryin’ to 
make a black kalliker with white dots onto 
it, but when I set down to sew I feel like | 
should fly. 1 guess I could finish it, though, 
if you'd help me out. How do I want it 
made? La! jest plain, with sensible sleeves. 
I don't care one mite about style.” She 
laughed—-a voluminous, pervasive laugh, 
which made the worn ostrich tips, set on each 
side of her hat like plumes on a hearse, shake 
again. “I’ve been trimmin’ over this hat 
to-day—took me two hours. Charley Dar- 
rell’s skim-milk calf reached in the wash- 
room door and eat all the wreath of pink 
roses off it. You Teaser! come along. I 
have to lug this dog by a chain wheresoever 
I go, or he’d be marvelin’ all over town. 
Down, sir!’ For Teaser was leaping up 
to bestow upon her a kiss of joy at his 
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release. ‘ Well, if I must lug you, jest be 
startin’. Good-by, Aunt Statty. Good-by, 
Annie.” 


The screen door swung to with a bang, as 
the fact that Teaser had to be lugged was 
demonstrated by his jerking his mistress 
over the sill. The two women in the kitchen 
heard the lively slap of following feet as he 
delightedly pulled her across the flagging— 
her last good-bys mingled with shrill threats 
to box his haid if he didn’t stop marvelin’ 
so when she was clean petered out a’ready, 
and she’d be bumped if she'd stan’ it. 

The rocker gave an explosive creak as Mrs, 
Greer got up. 
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“ Seven flies! 
hearted.” 

Since Annie's recollection her mother had 
but once spent any time from home, and that 
was when she last visited this brother, Ado- 
niram. Annie wore her hair braided down 
her back then, and her three sisters were girls 
at home, caring for the house, and for their 
father and Jimmy. She realized that this 
trip was being prompted by a feeling of un- 
rest because of her father’s death, and she, 
who had loved the quiet man with a deep, 
daughterly love, was touched at such an aspect 
in one whom she had grown to look upon as 
coldly self-contained. 

Yet there was a delightful feeling that 
affairs were in her own hands as she watched 
the stage-wagon drive out of the yard, with 
her mother’s black-robed figure turning to 
give final directions to Harriet Todd about 
using the lard in the tin pail under the north 
pantry window before beginning upon the 
panful in the west closet. 

“Teaser!” Annie pulled the dog’s soft 
ears, and he leapt about her until she stooped 
to engage in a frolic which loosened her hair 
and reddened her cheeks—lifting at a step 
upon the flagging, to find herself having 
played the child before Will Freeman, the 
young man tenant, who had come in from the 
field to grind his scythe. | 

But there was no disapproval in his eyes— 
instead an unconscious admiration, which 
amused her as much as the bashful awkward- 
ness and dawning worship they sometimes 
had expressed before. She knew that. had 
her mother noticed certain signs and tokens, 
this visit would not have been made; and the 
knowledge lent a touch of mischief to her 
glance. Harriet Todd, noting the young 
man’s expression, hurried into the house with 
the exclamation that them ginger-cakes was 
bakin’ to sorry cinders—and the young peo- 
ple stood together in the maple shade. 

“ Mother is to be gone a fortnight.” 

He swayed toward her. 

“A good deal might happen in a fort- 
night.” 

At which remark Annie also went in to see 
about the ginger-cakes. 

For one of Mrs. Greer’s weaknesses Har- 
riet Todd felt supreme contempt—and that 
was her pride of blood. Mrs. Greer’s ances- 
tors had come over in the Mayflower, and 
she traced her pedigree far back in good old 
English stock. She liked to tell about Uncle 
So-and-So or Aunt This-and-That, who still 


The Outlook 
But Harriet’s real good- 


had precious heirlooms in keeping, and about 
the grandfather, many greats removed, who 


~was one of the judges to condemn Charles 


the First. At such recital she wore a Brah- 
min-like air of superiority. It gave her ex- 
pressed satisfaction that her three elder girls 
and her son had married into families on a 
par with her own, and she found severe de. 
light in wordlessly chilling such presumptuous 
common-born youth as looked in Annie’s 
direction. 

Annie had needed little hedging about. A 
certain concealed disdain made it easier for 
her to keep potential lovers at a distance 
than to attract. They were put at a disad- 
vantage by her aloofness. But the coming 
of their tenant had brought an unreckoned 
element. These wide acres must have some 
one to care for them, and policy ruled her 
to less distant courtesy than she was wont to 
show. Nor wasthat all. In the face of this 
young man, who could hardly have told 
whether he had a grandfather, was a reso- 
luteness before which her little snubs and 
ignorings were of no avail. He was in- 
trenched on the enemy’s ground, and he real- 
ized the advantage of his position. Annie 
was beginning to feel a half-frightened cer- 
tainty that when the time came she should 
yield, and this very certainty touched her 
pride. 

Harriet Todd, keenly observant while ap- 
parently oblivious, pushed matters toward 
a crisis by disappearing at moments when 
Annie most wished her presence. “ There 
ain’t no use in Aunt Statty thinkin’ her baby 
too good for mortal-born man,” was the men- 
tal comment of this shrewd student of human 
nature. But to Annie she only talked the 
more of the time when the barn in the lane 
lot should be moved on to her two or three 
acres of poor land, and made into a house 
after her own planning. 

* It’s goin’ to have a piazzy and a bay win- 
dow. It'll give two fair-sized rooms down- 
Stairs, two upstairs, and I shall havea lean-to 
set on for a kitchen. I’ve furniture folks 
have give me—and pictures, la! of babies 
and babies, beside the daggertype of my first 
husband. My second husband never had 
none took. ‘ Harriet,’ he used to say, ‘ Har- 
riet, when I| get better I'll set for you.’ But, 
poor man! his last bit of lung wore away un- 
beknown to him, and he died in his chair by 
the winder. Well, God’s ways ain’t our 
ways !” 

The broken tenderness of her Jined face 
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touched the listener, who was cutting out the 
white-dotted black calico.. But she said 
nothing, and the slash of shears was the only 
sound in the kitchen except the creak of 
the rocker, which Harriet was swaying as 
she sat. 

“ God's ways ain‘t our ways,” she repeated, 
solemnly. “ I always did say—Land o’ mercy! 
if Teaser ain’t chasin’ your cat Solomon!” 
She rushed to the door. “ Teas-e-e-r! Here, 
you Teaser! come in this minute! I never 
see sech a dog!” Whereat she fell upon him 
and dragged him off to his chain and the 
table leg. ‘“ Now you stay quiet or I'll box 
your haid again. Ain’t you ashamed? Goin’ 
to do so any more?” 

Sneezings and rapid, evasive blinkings, to- 
gether with a furious tattoo of his abbre- 
viated tail upon the floor, signified that 
Teaser was ashamed indeed, and that he 
never again would molest Solomon until love 
of the chase overcame him. His mistress let 
his black nose slip from her fingers, and re- 
sumed her interrupted monologue. 

“My house’ll be reel purty. When it's 
done I’m goin’ to give a housewarmin’. And 
I'll keep this kalliker to wear to it.” 

A shadow fell upon the kitchen floor. 

“ To wear to what?” 

“To Will Freeman’s weddin’.” Then her 
face radiated mirth as he blushed like a girl. 

“I came after some ginger mess, Mrs. 
Todd. If you'll get it ready, I'll take it out 
field to the men.” 

“]’ll fix some ginger mess so good you 
won’t never want to stop drinkin’,” promised 
Harriet, disappearing swiftly. 

Will stepped inside, and as he waited 
watched the worker at the table. 

Those shears are dull.” 

Yes.” Sometimes she felt irritated at 
his avoidance of addressing her by formal 
surname. Soon after his tenancy began he 
called her Annie, and she had lifted her brows 
in chill reproof—though inwardly exultant at 
being so much in his thoughts that the word 
slipped out unawares. From that time he 
had ignored her having name of any kind, 
She knew he meant her to understand that if 
he could not call her Annie he would call her 
nothing, and she chose to be annoyed at this 
now rather than admit to herself that she felt 
conscious of his eyes upon her, “ Yes,” she 
said, petulantly, «the shears are dull. But I 
can’t sharpen them.” 

He did not spring at the bait and offer his 
services, It was his putting her in the posi- 


tion of the one who petitioned which made 
her feel that she was not always mistress of 
the situation. The sturdiness with which he 
refused to hold himself as less than her equal 
piqued her the while she admired it. Now 
he asked : 

“ Would you like me to sharpen them for 
you?” 


Yes,” she said, meekly enough. And she 


did not draw away resentfully as their fingers 
touched when he took the shears. 

“You are making that dress in the height 
of fashion, I suppose ?” 

She laughed. 

“Mrs. Todd is a woman with one idea in 
regard to dress, and has no need of reforms. 
She says what was good enough for her when 
she was a girl is good enough for her now. 
As she was brought up by my grandfather, 
I feel that her tastes reflect a Puritan sim. 
plicity upon our family credit.” There was 
sq much unconscious tenderness in the eyes 
regarding her that she felt a kittenish desire 
to torment this human mouse while she held 
him at her mercy. “ You see, my first grand- 
father in this country was a Puritan. But 
we trace back further than that. I can trace 
nine grandfathers on my mother’s side, and 
seven on my father's.” 

He knew that she was stabbing him with 
her descent to see how much a man who 
could not boast of blood would bear. He 
laid the shears upon the table. 

“I'm afraid to do anything for one who 
has so many grandfathers.” 

As he went away with the ginger mess, she 
felt that less than ever was she mistress of 
the situation. 


When Mrs. Greer returned, her face had 
regained the cold serenity it wore before her 
husband’s death. Brother Adoniram and his 
wife were well, the two elder boys pleasantly 
married, and little Ted was grown a high- 
school lad who whistled and danced about 
the house. 

*“ And without a mite of reverence for his 
elders,” commented Mrs. Greer. “ He stuck 
a feather in his grandmother’s cap, and told 
her she made a jolly Yankee Doodle. His 
mother laughed. She hasn't any more gov- 
ernment now than she used to have.” 

Annie felt her heart go out toward one who 
laughed at youth instead of condemning it. 
She wished her mother was more like this 
aunt who had no government. It was to 
escape their mother’s government that her 
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sisters had married in their teens and James a/most happened during her two weeks from 


had left the farm. 

“ T should think Ted must be a very happy 
boy,” she said, with more output of opinion 
than she ever before had shown to her mother. 

But Mrs. Greer was counting flies in the 
kitchen, the while she thanked Harriet Todd 
for looking after her daughter these two 
weeks, and hoped the new house would soon 
be ready for occupancy. A metallic whir at 
the grindstone beneath the maple-tree told 
that the young man tenant was grinding his 
scythe. Harriet closed the screen door, then 
raised her voice to talk through it. 

“ Good-by, Aunt Statty. Hope them cow- 
cumber pickles I did will brine well and suit 
you toaT. Good-by, Annie. Much obliged 
for the lift about my kalliker. La! sha’n’t | 
feel fine with iton! Good-by, Willy. Hope 
you'll prosper.” Her resonant laugh filled 
the space about, and the young man colored so 
hotly under his tan that to Mrs. Greer, hook- 
ing the screen door, came a flash of suspicion. 
She shot a sharp look at Annie—who, taken 
unawares, showed confusion. “ Well, good-by 
again—everybody. You Teaser! stop sech 
marvelin’, and come along. You'd go from 
Dan to Beersheby if ’twasn’t for this chain. 
You critter! No, sir—you don’t pull me. 
I’ve jest a speck of government left, and I’m 
goin’ slow.” 

But Teaser, relieved perhaps that her re- 
maining government was so little, sprang the 
length of his chain ahead—and to retain her 
equilibrium his mistress broke into a rapid 
trot, accompanied by a shrill declaration that 
she wasn’t goin’ to run her laigs off for no 
dog on the face of the earth; and the twain 
disappeared around the corner of the house 
like a rudderless schooner towed by a tug 
under full steam. 


When leaves were frost-burnished, and blue 
jays screamed among corn-shocks, the neigh- 
borhood received invitations to Harriet Todd’s 
housewarming—verbal invitations, delivered 
by Harriet herself, who, with face beaming 
over this opportunity of repaying hospitalities 
received, went from house to house, towed by 
the irrepressible Teaser. 

“I mean everybody shall have a good 
time,” said the hostess-to-be, as she stopped 


at the Greer door. “And you must surely | 


come, Aunt Statty.” 

come,” Mrs. Greer answered, 
blandly. But in her heart she blamed Har- 
riet Todd for something which she felt had 


home. 

A full and ruddy moon was peering above 
the eastern horizon as Mrs. Greer and Annie 
walked down the road upon the evening of 
the housewarming. The air, though mild, was 
alive with the subtle exhilaration of the first 
frosts. Half a mile ahead a blaze of windows 
showed where the completed house, perching 
eyrie-like upon the hillside, radiated cordial 
welcome as of many outstretched hands to 
every bidden guest. 

Harriet’s outdone herself,’ observed Mrs. 
Greer. “ Well, I’m glad it’s not far to go, 
and that there’s only one bit of woods. 
Somebody's comin’.” She drew nearer her 
daughter, and looked back at the rapidly 
approaching figure. “Oh!” The swing of 
the broad shoulders grew familiar as she 
looked. Annie, recognizing the footsteps, 
had not turned. 

If eternal vigilance is the price of liberty, 
Mrs. Greer should have been free from ap- 
prehensions now, for never had young peo- 
ple been subjected to closer espionage than 
had these two since her return from her sum- 
mer’s visit, and not so much as exchange of 
glances had rewarded her watching. Yet there 
was a touch of asperity in the voice which 
answered her tenant’s remark that he had 
hurried to catch up with them, thinking they 
might be afraid. 

“I don’t know what we should be afraid 
of, Mr. Freeman.” 

“ Tramps,” said the young man—sure, with- 
out turning his head, that Annie was smiling. 

“M’m.” Mrs. Greer stepped a little more 
briskly, catching at her skirts to clear them 
from the damp wayside weeds. Then the 
half-offended stiffness of her face relaxed to 
startled annoyance. “I’ve left my purse, 
with twenty-five dollars in it, around loose 
somewhere while I was dressin’.” . 

“ I'll go back for it,” Annie volunteered. 

But her mother answered sharply: “ You 
don’t know where it is, and I can’t tell you. 
I'll have to go myself. Just walk slow until 
I catch up with you.” 

She was hurrying away even as she spoke. 
They could see her black-shawled figure turn 
the road with the speed of a frightened child. 
The young man looked at the girl, but she 
would not meet his eyes. Their being alone 
together for the first time in many weeks 
brought throbbing consciousness that her 
fate confronted her, and that she could fend 
it off no longer. 
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“A friend of mine is wishing me to go 
West and run his cattle ranch.” 

They were standing at the edge of the little 
wood, and as she stared down its vista of 
dim road the moonlight marking its length 
seemed trembling out of sight among tree 
shadows. But she controlled herself in an 
instant, and said protestingly—though with- 
out looking at him—*“ You have rented our 
place for three years.” 

“TI could give it up.” 

From the wood came suddenly the weird 
quaver of a screech-owl. Again it came, and 
again—making itself a mournful part of the 
night. Annie felt as if the sound was a 
presage of unhappiness. 

“ You would better stay your time out.” 

- T don’t believe I could bear it.” 

If ever a man’s heart was in his voice, it 
was in this man’s now. But she chose to fall 
back upon feminine evasion. “Is it so hard 
to be where I am?” 

“ Yes,” he said. 

If Annie Greer had dreamed girl dreams 
ot Love, the Conqueror, surely she never had 
dreamed of wooing such as this. She again 
made feint of misunderstanding. 

“ How you must dislike me!” 

“ You know I don’t dislike you.” 

“How can I know what you have never 
told me?” 

“] have told you times enough,” he said, 
wearily. 

She shivered as if a chill wind had struck 
her. Yes, he had told her times without 
number—told by lift of eyes and tenderness 
of tone as mere words could never tell; and 
she had repulsed it all. Would he not tell 
her any more? She seemed to see the years 
slipping away, and herself a lonely woman in 
her lonely home, or perhaps tolerated in the 
homes of brother or sisters. Something in 
her face gave him unwonted boldness. “ You 
are cold.” 

As he drew her cape closer his hand 
touched her cheek. 

‘ Mother would never consent, Will.” 

“ She shall consent,” he said, radiantly. 

“ She never will. There—she is coming! 
She will see us. Let me go!” 

“ Kiss me again, and Ij] let you go.” 

When Mrs, Greer came up, panting, her 
tenant was whistling aimlessly as he broke a 
sassafras twig, and her daughter, sitting on 
a rock just within shadow of the wood, looked 
around to say, with a calm which defied sus- 
picion to penetrate : 
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» “ I didn’t know but you had lost yourself 
as well as your purse.” 

*“ I’ve not lost myself, because here I am. 
I’ve not lost my purse either. "Twas locked 
up in the desk where I put it to keep it safe. 
How lucky that I went back !” 

And no sense of humor told her why the 
two laughed. 

Harriet Todd, in her new black and white 
calico, seconded Teaser’s vociferous greet- 
ings as guests kept coming until the house 
overflowed and spilled about the yard hilari- 
ous groups of half-grown boys and awkward 
men. Mrs. Greer and Annie pressed into the 
entry among the women, who all seemed 
talking and laughing at once, while Will 
stayed behind with the men. Light from 
open windows streamed out against their 
faces, and the moon, with early ruddiness 
changed to pallor, drew silhouettes of their 
lounging figures as they sat or stood. A little 
man, with sparse stubble of red whiskers 
meeting his bushy red hair, and setting his 
face, as it were, in a halo, clapped the last 
comer on the shoulder and winked after the 
two women. 

“ Makin’ up to the widder or the girl, 
Freeman? Good farm, eh?” 

But mirth at this sally died as Will Free- 
man looked sternly around the group—and 
the joker, coughing apologetically behind his 
hand, discovered some one else he wished to 
see. Fall elections were near, and the little 
red-whiskered man was on the town ticket— 
so Will Freeman was a good fellow, although 
odd enough not to laugh about women. 

Mrs, Greer, with warrantable interest in 
this snug house, slipped through the press of 
women and found herself alone in the lean-to 
kitchen. A candle burned dimly on the shelf 
behind the stove, and a table was loaded with 
such good things as only Harriet Todd could 
make. The delicious freshness of some 
sugared doughnuts appealed to Mrs. Greer. 
She looked, and hesitated—and, hesitating, 
was lost! 

“There won’t be enough to go around, 
anyway,” she told herself as excuse for what 
in some one else she would have called down- 
right greediness. 

She stepped outdoors, and, standing in the 
shadow of the house, munched to the benevo- 
lent conclusion that Harriet was a superior 
cook and it was a well-invested charity to let 
her have the barn. Harriet was deserving. A 
pull at her skirts made her look around. But 
the ghostly object was only a white goat 
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which, having escaped from its shed, was 
placidly chewing the braid on her second- 
best dress. 

‘“ Beast!”” she exclaimed, and shook a 
threatening fist. “ Beast!—scat! shoo!” 

Unfortunately, this motion was what had 
been used in daring the goat to “come on,” 
and, responding now to the supposed invita- 
tion, it drew back a few paces and lowered 
its horns. With a horrified instinct of self- 
preservation Mrs. Greer stepped aside; the 
goat's horns met the house with a dull thud; 
and then—she never knew quite how it came 
about—the frolicsome pet was standing at 
the foot of a low-growing apple-tree by the 
door, expectantly eying the figure perched 
among the branches. 

As her fright passed, the ridiculousness of 
her position filled Mrs. Greer’s mind. To 
get down with that beast waiting for her was 
impossible, yet to stay there until Teaser 
came out and barked her predicament to 
notice would make her the laughing-stock of 
the community. She wished she had kept 
the barn and made it into a woodshed. There 
was no use in trying to help some people! 
Who but Harriet Todd would have let any- 
body give a vicious goat in payment of a 
nursing bill? Laughter and hum of conver- 
sation drifted out upon the stirless air, but to 
Mrs. Greer this sound of revelry by night 
seemed mockery indeed as she peered down 
at those sharp horns. If only the brute 
would go away! Then she was trying to 
shrink out of sight among the leafy branches 
as two people came around the corner of 
the house. They were talking in low tones, 
and the man’s arm was about the girl’s 
waist. 

Dear,” he said. Dear!” 

It was the voice of her tenant. She 
caught her breath with a chill of apprehension 


which for the moment eclipsed everything’ 


else. Then, as the girl lifted a radiant face 
to her lover's lips and the clear moonlight 
shone squarely upon her, maternal wrath 
burst out in one word—which seemed falling 
from the skies. 

Annie!” 

Annie slipped from the encircling arm and 
was gone before the young man could remon- 
strate. He, equally surprised although not 
equally startled, looked about for the owner 
of that arraigning voice. 

«I’m here,” the voice said, severely. 

«“ Where ?” he asked, still staring. 

* Upa tree.” 


Mrs. Greer was unconscious 
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of using slang. “ For pity’s sake, don’t stand 
gawpin’ any longer. Take this creature 
away, and let me get down before folks hap- 
pen out here.” 

Will Freeman’s face assumed an expres- 
sion before which her anger cooled to respect. 
Plainly this tenant of hers was not to be 
commanded. She began to understand why 
Annie had yielded to his wooing. 

“ You saw your daughter out here with me, 
Mrs. Greer. I wish to marry her.” 

If through Mrs. Greer’s mind passed the 
thought of a son-in-law with larger bank ac- 
count and many grandfathers, she was not 
in a position to raise objections. Then Will 
Freeman was of correct habits and a good 
farmer; tbe farm must be improved, and a 
permanent tenant was desirable; Annie was 
nearly thirty, and might never do better. She 
capitulated with an entireness which was 
hastened by approaching voices. 

“Yes, yes. I suppose you do want to 
marry her. Only help me down!” 

Many remarked upon the animation of Mrs. 
Greer, who was wont to hold herself aloof 
at neighborhood gatherings. But Harriet 
Todd’s beaming face clouded with hospitable 
concern at having her guest refuse refresh- 
ments. 

“Why, do jest take a doughnut! I rolled 
’em in paralyzed sugar because I remembered 
you never ate ’em without.” 

Mrs. Greer turned away her head with a 
feeling of nausea. She knew that she never 
should care for doughnuts again. 

“ I’m afraid the evenin’ has been reel dull 
for you.” 

Mrs. Greer smiled grimly. 

“You mustn’t think that way, Harriet. | 
call it quite out of the ordinary.” 

And Harriet answered with honest pride: 
“ That’s what I meant it to be.” 

Mrs. Greer plodded home*in silence—a 
stiff, uncompromising figure. She knew with- 
out looking that it was lovers’ loitering for 
the two who came behind. On the hill back 
of the wood the lights went out, one by one, 
in the new house, and to their ears floated 
faintly the voice of their late hostess as she 
called good-night after her last departing 
guest, who was pursued by Teaser, barking 
furiously, until his mistress ordered him back 
with threats to box his haid if he didn’t stop 
marvelin’ so. 

In the wood sounded the weird quaver of a 
screech-owl—its pathetic tremulo now seem- 
ing to Annie but a melancholy background of 
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sound against which her happiness painted 
itself more vividly. But to Mrs. Greer came 
remembrance of an old saying that her grand- 
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mother used to quote: “ When a screech-owl 
cries, it is the unexpected that will be hap- 


pening.” 


Children’s Literature: The Mother’s Point of View 
By Helen B. Lincoln 


. NE of the earliest methods we adopt 
() to amuse the young child is to read 
to him; and it is interesting to ob- 

serve that the rhythm of unintelligible sounds 
arrests his attention and pleases him much as 


music does, though in a less degree. We 


’ ring the changes upon Mother Goose Melo- 


dies, Lear’s Nonsense Rhymes, and the 
House that Jack Built, until soon we see, by 
the lighting up of the eager little face, that 
the child himself knows the forthcoming 
word, and at a surprisingly early age can 
supply it if a pause is made. 

This intelligence is most often shown at the 
recurrence of the easily recognized sounds 
made by the domestic animals. Later on he 
is pleased by stories describing the doings of 
animals and of little children like himself. 

Would it not be interesting to know what 
words detach themselves from the stream 
poured out before him; what concepts are 
first formed in the brain, and how many of 
the thousands of words which we speak and 
read to him are apprehended? That he 
understands our words long before he can 
make us comprehend his language is well 
known, 

Some of the children’s magazines and 
selected books from the many issued afford 
material for the next stage of development. 
That the writers of children’s stories often 
forget the capacity of their hearers is proved 
by the common experience of mothers who 
are begged to “tell the story!” A mother 
omits the long, unnecessary words, adds 
familiar names and characteristics, and acts 
out the various scenes with so much dramatic 
power and art that her success, which is 
extremely flattering at a matinée, becomes 
slightly wearisome at the tenth daily perform- 
ance, The love for fairy folk-lore is early 
developed in most children, and is usually a 
source of untold delight. Their world is 
peopled with giants and dwarfs—with the 
kind and unkind fairies who are summoned 
at will; and we would often be surprised 
could we know with what reluctance is aban- 
doned the sweet fancy that every flower holds 


its hidden fay —that each night in the moon 
light the petals unfold, the queen descends, 
and to the sound of heavenly music the fairy 
dance begins. Each detail is followed out 
by the quick imagination, and we have doubt- 
less seen children searching for the midnight 
ballroom, which must be on a mossy bank 
and well hidden behind dark groups of ferns. 
If we would but recall our own belief in this 
*“mazy world of silvery enchantment,” we 
could more easily understand the enthusiasm 
with which are read «The Wonder Book,” 
the “Arabian Nights,” “Grimm's Fairy 
Tales,” the “Stories from Homer,” “ The 
Boy’s King Arthur,” and Rudyard Kipling’s 
Stories, and sympathize more fully with the 
dislike for the summons to bed. Do we not 
remember that the only reason for ever going 
to bed was that here we could undisturbedly 
pr.tend to be any of the lovely characters of 
whom we read—could perform the valorous 
deeds of our pet heroes; or, if feeling our 
injuries to be especially unbearable on any 
particular occasion, how delightful to dream 
of coming home rich and famous to forgive 
magnanimously the cruel aunt who tyranni- 
cally insists on our washing the dishes! The 
child’s individual preference is early shown, 
and we must often modify our theories as, 
when offering a quiet story of home life to a 
girl, we are met by the unsurmountable obsta- 
cle in the fact that her interest is entirely in 
the adventurous tales classed as distinctively 
boys’ books. 

It is hard for parents who are ambitious to 
have their children hurry through just so 
many books within a given time to consider 
that there are two kinds of reading; that two 
objects may be gained in reading, and that 
one is as necessary to proper development 
as the other. When the purpose is to acquire 
knowledge, that is study pure and simple, and is 
entered into with what different feelings from 
those given to that which will develop the 
imaginative, the spiritual side of the nature! 
We are told by those having authority that lit- 
erature is that quality in books which affords 
delight and nourishment to the soul; yet in 
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four cases out of five would not parents and 
teachers suggest as children’s literature those 
books which afford nourishment to the irtel- 
lect ? 

And when Professor Charles Eliot Norton, 
in his admirable preface to the Heart of Oak 
Series of Readers, advises us to remember 
that poetry is one of the most efficient means 
of education of the moral sentiment as well 
as of the intelligence, that it is the source of 
the best culture, must we not all listen to his 
voice, and some of us ask for a repetition of 
his words? 

Most children like to read, and usually it 
is only necessary to furnish the material, 
keeping a watchful eye upon the kind of 
reading and the amount read. It is so easy 
to read an undesirable book, and sometimes 
so hard to efface the impression made by it! 
There are many poisonous flowers temptingly 
displayed, and the wise parent prefers to ac- 
company her child along the way—to direct 
his footsteps; to divert his attention to those 
which are not harmful, and still are beautiful. 

With some children the taste for good lit- 
erature has to be more or less cultivated; 
but with parents who read much—surrounded 
by an atmosphere of books—with an inter- 
esting book begun aloud and then left suggest- 
ively open, they are unconsciously guided, 
and, if interest flags, it seems wisest not to 
force the attention, but to wait patiently, or to 
introduce an animated discussion over the 
actions and incidents of the book. More 
consideration is commonly shown for the 
stomach than for the brain of the child. We 
see to it that nourishing food is provided for 
the stomach, and that it is not overloaded. 
We prescribe proper food, pure air, and work 
and play intermingled for the body. Why 
not the same hygienic rules for the mind? 
There are the stimulating books; the tonic 
of breezy, out-of-door books; the books 
that induce thought, giving mental and moral 
discipline; while for mind-play give daily 
doses of reading which will strengthen the love 
of humor, causing good, healthful laughter, 
and those stories which awaken and cultivate 
the imagination, producing happiness by caus- 
-ing these children to live for a blissful time 
in an ideal world. 

We hear a person habitually using pure 
English, speaking fluently and picturesquely, 
and we find that he reads much and of the 
best literature. One has said that he owes 
any command of language, any ease of ex- 
pression he may have, to his reading of 
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Shakespeare and the Bible. Can we not 
afford the time and attention to impart to our 
children this gift of expression, this capacity 
for enjoying beautiful thoughts which they 
ungonsciously absorb and, with their imitative- 
ness, repeat in the language with which they 
are most familiar ? 

When we realize that the attention of the 
most advanced educators is directed to the 
study of the child, we feel that we mothers are 
best able to help in this work, if we will; and 
if we do not know how, let us learn. 

Will not the Woman's Club, which is largely 
made up of mothers, be, perhaps, one of the 
best places for the discussion of ways and 
means to educate and improve farents? We 
are aware that there is a spirit of ridicule 
abroad in the land; that the comic paper could 
scarcely exist without its monthly fling at the 
advanced woman, the neglectful mother, the 
buttonless age! And we must smile over the 
picture which portrays the weak husband 
timorously asking, “ What have you there, my 
dear?” of the commanding wife, who, while 
rolling up her large manuscript, hurriedly 
answers: “ That, dearest, is my essay on a 
wife’s duty in the proper management of her 
home.” But while we enjoy the humor and 
will accept any needed hint, yet let us try to 
prove that this widespread desire for improve- 
ment, this wave of progress, had its beginning 
in the little ripple of our womanly discontent 
that we were not perhaps wisely and properly 
managing our homes. If mistakes have been 
made, if our opportunities have been wasted, 
if we desire to study literature or music or 
art with the maturity of judgment that recog- 
nizes individual limitations and ability: if 
we humbly acknowledge that we are in search 
of wisdom, and do not try to grasp too much 
—who would deny us the opportunity to Jearn? 

If literature has helped us, we wish it” 
for the child. Is this child to pass through 
life without physical weakness or spiritual 
calamity? If not,we will do our part in 
preparing his soul to meet misfortune with 
serenity—to look to literature, “ the magic of 
whose art” has been described as conferring 
“on each period of life its appropriate bless- 
ing; on early years experience, on maturity 
calm, on age youthfulness; which shall be a 
source of animation to friends when they 
meet, and able to sweeten solitude itself with 
best society, with the companionship of the 
wise and the good, with the beauty which 
the eye cannot see. and the music heard only 
in silence.” 


I 
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Zola’s Paris‘ 


In any future summing up of Zola’s work, 
beyond question it will be conceded that his 
most serious effort, his most earnest intention, 
are to be found in the “ trilogy of three cities ” 
—* Lourdes,” “ Rome,” “ Paris.” And this 
effort and intention come to their culmination 
in the last of these books, to which the others 
are in a way merely preparatory. The young 
priest who at Lourdes in vain endeavored to 
find a religion of humanity founded in present- 
day miracle, and in Rome impotently hoped 
to arouse the Church through the Pope to a 
true Apostolic Christianity and social brother- 
hood, is now found in Paris. He is without 
definite faith, doing charitable deeds from 
instinct rather than belief in the efficiency 
of individual attempts to touch here and 
there the great problems of poverty and 
despair. By a rather unnatural series of 
coincidences, this Abbé Froment is thrown 
into acquaintance with men and women pre- 
senting the most diverse types of Paris life and 
thought—the violent Anarchist, the philosoph- 
ical Socialist, the Fourierite Communist, the 
Jew financial magnate, the fashior able prel- 
ate, the aristocratic do-nothing, the news- 
paper sensationalist, politicians of every 
stripe, the society woman, the dissipated act- 
ress, and literally dozens of others. The 
book is not primarily a study of vice, but 
rather a study of moral, social, political, and 
industrial decadence. For this study M. 
Zola employs material exhaustively gathered 
from many sources; we are reminded of the 
Panama scandal, of actual deeds of Anarch- 
ists and their actual trial and execution, of 
actual journalistic scoundrelism, of actual 
social scandals—alJ, however, in an elabo- 
rately contrived fiction in which actual past 
events are molded into imaginary situations. 

The totality of the effect of this great pan- 
orama of starvation, dishonor, bribery, indif- 
ference, and political rottenness is appalling. 
That there is truth behind it all no one can 
doubt; that we see here the whole truth is 
inadmissible. M. Zola has a way of assum- 
ing that the worst of ,Paris is all Paris, that 
Paris is practically the world, that French 
Roman Catholicism at its worst is Christian- 
ity; and thus he leaves his pessimistic im- 


Paris. By Emile Zola. The Macmillan 
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plied conclusions devoid of logical basis. 
When he has impressed us with his belief 
that Christianity has failed, that charity is of 
no avail, that socialism is an idle dream, that 
hope for the oppressed cannot be had in 
legislation or combination or revolution, we 
remember that he has shown us but one side 
of the question Those who wish to see the 
other as regards Paris may find it indicated 
in M. Charles Wagner's article on “The 
Higher Life of Paris” in The Outlook last 
year, and in the whole movement led by 
M. Wagner and men of like earnest optimism. 
M. Zola himself is unwilling to abandon hope 
for humanity or for Paris. In the latter part 
of his book he tries to suggest the direction in 
which hope is to be found. It is (if we rightly 
understand him) in individual effort, in work, 
love, mutual help. This is excellent, but, 
unfortunately, the characters chosen to pre- 
sent this side of life are weak, while the types 
of evil are strong. There is something quite 
sentimental, “ bread-and-buttery,” and unreal 
about M. Zola’s good people which quite de-. 
tracts from the laudable examples they are 
meant to set the world. 

As regards literary art, M. Zola is here 
once more the victim of his methods. He 
has gathered too many “ human documents ;” 
he is too much oppressed with his desire to 
be all-comprehensive ; we find, nota dramatic 
story, but a compressed mass of social data. 
The undertaking was monumental; the result 
is what perhaps no other living writer could 
have accomplished under the limitations, yet 
is unsatisfying and at times wearying. 
“ Rome ” had a sufficiently complex and wide- 
embracing topic, but that novel was a trifle 
compared to this. To give such a mass of 
material artistic constructive form was im- 
possible. The book is tremendous, but it is 
not fiction. 


Books of the Week 


[The books mentioned under this head were received 
by The Outlook during the week ending April 15. Prices 
will be found under the head of Books Received in the 
preceding issue of The Outlook. This weekly report of 
current literatuse will be supplemented by fuller reviews 
of the more important works. ] 


NOVELS AND TALES 
Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith’s Ca/ed West is 


a story of notably sound and careful con- 


struction. It is put together with the same 
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substantial and thoroughgoing prevision of 
ends and adjustment of means which charac- 
terize the laying of foundations on the sub- 
merged reef which fills so large a place in the 
narrative. It is essentially an epic of hard, 
honest, capable work by workmen of the good, 
old-fashioned type, who are not afraid of toil 
and peril, and who would care more for doing 
a piece of work well and adequately than for 
being paid for it. In giving such prominence 
to the details of a particular craft Mr. Smith 
has very high authority; one cannot help 
thinking how greatly Balzac would have en- 
joyed dealing with a kind of work which not 
only involves technical skill but the most 
elemental heroic qualities. The building of 
the lighthouse has more than a picturesque 
relation to the story; it is a story in itself, 
full of symbolism, and it serves to bring out 
character, and is, therefore, of structural im- 
portance and significance. Its interest is 
deep and genuine, because all mechanical 
processes which involve both skill and dan- 
ger appeal to the imagination. The real 
heroes of the story are the workers on the 
reef; it is their romance, and not that of the 
city folk who are their foils, which moves us. 
These hardy, sea-loving people are strongly 
drawn and stand out with great distinctness. 
They are vigorous figures in a field which is 
generally given over to men of secondary and 
even tertiary significance ; even their profan- 
ity, judiciously pruned and expurgated. has a 
more religious sound than the slipshod and 
shallow speech to which so many novels of 
the day have acccustomed us. There are 
three sets of lovers in this story, and their 
relations to each other and to the movement 
of the general drama illustrate as many 
phases of life The ethical note is struck 
with great distinctness, and the gospel of rec- 
lamation through love is illustrated without 
being preached. There is a little too much 
emphasis on luxury in the young engineer's 
surroundings, but that fault must be forgiven 
in a writer who is also an artist. It may be 
forgiven because it does not corrupt the 
young man’s character. (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., Boston.) 

Mr. Abraham Cahan is already known as 
the writer of some realistic and extraor- 
dinarily interesting sketches of modern Jew- 
ish life. He has not the humor of Mr. Zang- 
will, although he is not by any means devoid 
of humor, but his knowledge of his subject 
and his power of reproducing vividiy the 
conditions described are quite unusual. In 
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the volume of stories called 7he /mported. 
Bridegroom and Other Stories Mr. Cahan 
employs these powers with great effect. One 
wishes that the tales did not end so abruptly, 
but of their verity one has no doubt. Most 
of Mr. Cahan’s Gentile readers will really be 
introduced here into a new world—and a 
most picturesque and interesting world it is. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston.) 

Mr. Joel Chandler Harris pleasantly and 
exactly describes the subject of his new book 
of stories in its title Za/es of the Home Folks 
in Peace and War. Mr. Harris is quite at 
his best in these stories, which are excellent 
in temper, satisfying in their reality and their 
cheerfulness, and full of both humorous and 
dramatic fictitious incidents in Southern life 
before the war and during the war—incidents 
which are typical in character, and fairly rep- 
resentative of a life which Mr. Harris well 
knows how to describe so as to please and 
interest his readers. (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., Boston.) 

Mr. Will Allen Dromgoole, in 7he Va/ley 
Path, avenges himself upon a former genera- 
tion of orthodox Sunday-school books by 
making all the evil-disposed, spiteful, and ill- 
tempered characters in his book orthodox 
Christians. The horror of the preaching of 
the doctrine of eternal damnation by bigoted 
and ignorant persons is brought out with 
painful power. On the whole, the book, so 
far as its moral purpose is concerned, seems 
to us rather unnecessary at the present day, 
and the stress of the theological intention 
injuries the book, artistically speaking. (Estes 
& Lauriat. Boston.) 

A charming little love story to be read in 
an hour is Love and Rocks, by Laura Rich- 
ards (Estes & Lauriat, Boston). There are 
only four characters in the book, and one 
of these is used to give directions to the 
woods in which the heroine falls and sprains 
her ankle and is found by the hero, who 
proves to be a surgeon. The results that 
should happen to these two people who have 
chosen this island as a vacation spot to 
escape the world, happen—they fall in 
love, and, like normal people, acknowledge it. 
Just a happy love story that runs smoothly 
and ends in a twilight proposal. Rosin the 
Beau, by the same author, is a sequel to 
“ Melody ” and “Marie.” It is the story of 
the old violinist who is a charming figure in 
Melody.” 

To the Gadshill Edition of the Works of. 
Charles Dickens Messrs. Charles Scribner's 
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Sons have added Our J/utual Friend, in two 
substantial volumes. 


RELIGIOUS AND THEOLOGICAL 


The latest contribution to the Modern 
Reader’s Bible, which Professor Moulton is 
editing with introduction and notes, is two 
volumes devoted to 7he Psalms and Lam- 
entations—books which furnish Professor 
Moulton with the richest poetic material, and 
which present to him also some of the great- 
est difficulties which his work involves. The 
first of these two volumes contains Psalms 
ilxxii.; the second volume contains the 
residue of the Psalms and the Book of Lam- 
entations. There are special comments of a 
very interesting kind on the metric system of 
the Psalms, and on the use of direct meta- 
phor in the Psalms. (The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York.) 

The retelling of the Old and New Testa- 
ment stories has been attempted many times 
with varying degrees of success. No more 
successful attempt has been made than in the 
two small, compact books 7he O/d Testament 
Story and The New Testament Story, retold 
for young people, by W. H. Bennett, M A., 
of Hackney and New Colleges, London, and 
W. F. Adeney, M.A., New College, London. 
(The Macmillan Company, New York.) Both 
books have good maps and a few unimpor- 
tant illustrations. 

Dr. R. M. Wenley, Professor of Philoso- 
phy in the University of Michigan, has pub- 
lished, through the F. H. Revell Company, 
New York, a deeply interesting volume en- 
titled Zhe Preparation for Christianity in 
the Ancient World. The book is a study in 
the history of moral development. As the au- 
thor says at the end of his volume, the value of 
careful study of the preparation for Christian- 
ity is to be sought most of all in the opportuni- 
ties it affords us of clearly realizing the de- 
mands made upon Christ, the nature of his 
response, and its incomparable adequacy, 

Professor W. F. Adeney, of New College, 
London, who is already widely known through 
his admirable little books, “ How to Read 
the Bible” and * The Theology of the New 
Testament,” has now published a third, 
which, like the other two, will do.a]l the more 
to extend Bible knowledge because the author 
has contracted his erudition and energy 
into eighty odd pages. Professor Adeney’s 
The Construction of the Bible does not deal 
so much with the origin of the Bible’s con- 
tents in the minds of its writers as with the 
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putting together of the several parts in one 
volume. Our author's book is therefore entirely 
historical and literary. (Thomas Whittaker, 
New York.) 

Mr. William McIntosh, editor of the Buffalo 
“ Evening News,” has published a volume of 
sermon-essays, which are so beautiful, thought- 
ful, and helpful as well to deserve the ex- 
quisite typographical form in which they are 
issued by the Roycroft Printing Shop, East 
Aurora, New York. These Sermons from a 
Philistine Pulpit, by “ Doctor Phil,’ ought 
to reach a great congregation. 


HISTORY 


Unforeseen Tendencies of Democracy, by 
Edwin A. Godkin, is a volume of keen, sug- 
gestive, and by no means pessimistic crisicism 
of the faith and hope of democracies to-day 
as compared with those of the democracies 
of the past. Those who have read the New 
York “ Evening Post,” and held Mr. Godkin 
responsible for its blind hostility toward all 
ideas and aspirations not cherished by Eng- 
lish Liberals a generation ago, will sometimes 
have occasion to rub their eyes with aston. 
ishment at the mental breadth of some of 
these chapters. This is not saying that Mr. 
Godkin manifests positive sympathy with the 
new spirit of democracy, or that he has en- 
tirely ceased to dread its tendency todemand 
the direct popular management of affairs 
once deemed to be beyond the sphere of 
government, or, at most, managed for the 
government by experts unquestioned by the 
general public. But, in spite of his allegiance 
to the old democratic creed, he recognizes 
that democracies will continue to be educated 
by their mistakes, and that a higher and 
broader civilization will result. The conclud- 
ing chapter on “ The Australian Democracy ” 
is a thoroughly judicial and almost sympa- 
thetic account of the social and economic 
experiments established by the hopeful and 
daring democracies of our Anglo-Saxon an- 
tipodes, whose legislatures, with no race prob- 
lems to solve, and no fear of court decisions 
to hold them in check, have made them ex- 
periment stations for the world. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Boston.) 

The First Republic in America, by Alex- 
ander Brown, D.C.L., is an account of the 
early history of the colony of Virginia, written 
from the records of the London Company long 
concealed by the Privy Council, rather than 
from the contemporary histories licensed 
by the Crown. The contemporary histories, 
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here discredited, include the narratives of 
Captain John Smith, who, it seems, has been 
restored to us by John Fiske only to be again 
shattered as a popular idol by Dr. Brown. 
Smith’s vainglorious accounts, says Dr. 
Brown, were licensed by the Council because 
he took the side favorable to the prerogative 
of the King, while the London Company, 
which “was really the foster-mother of Vir- 
ginia, was regarded by the Council as a 
“seminary of sedition,” and a history based 
on its records would have been suppressed. 
Dr. Brown writes this scholarly book witha 
high patriotic purpose. “It is as much a 
national duty,” he says, “to protect from 
authors under the Crown the history of the 
first planting of the seed of this republic, as 
itis to defend from Tory writers the history 
of the final gathering, in our Revolution, of 
the matured fruit of that seed.” To the 
far-sighted, public-spirited, liberty-loving lead- 
ers of the London Company we owe both 
the planting and the watering of “the first 
republic in America,” and we should no 
longer “sacrifice our founders to the vanity 
of Captain John Smith.” To do this, he 
says, is to make our republic the illegitimate 
child of English monarchy, whereas it is the 
legitimate child of the movement toward 
republicanism in England. The present 
volume gives the records of the London Com- 
pany, secretly preserved by its secretary, 
Nicholas Ferrar, in much detail, and is in- 
valuable to close students of our origin as a 
nation. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston.) 
Washington vs. Jefferson: The Case Tried 
by Battle in 1861-65, by Moses M. Granger, 
is a suggestive account of the conflict between 
the creed of Washington and the creed of 
Jefferson with regard to the right of a State 
to decide whether the National Government 
had exceeded the powers delegated to it in 
the Constitution. The weakness of the book 
is its lawyer-like assumption that political 
conduct is largely regulated by historic creeds, 
whereas every one will recall that Jefferson’s 
States’ Rights Creed of 1798 became that of 
the Extreme Federalists in 1814, when politi- 
cal conditions had changed the interests of 
the respective parties. The assertion of the 
doctrine of States’ rights on the part of the 
great slaveholders began only when their 
economic interests demanded this assertion, 


and for this reason it is almost misleading to. 


look upon the Rebellion as a conflict of creeds. 
However, the conflict was a test of the Jef- 
_fersonian creed developed by forces antago- 
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nistic to the Jeffersonian spirit, and Judge 
Granger’s comments are often illuminating. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston.) 


POEMS 


Mr. Lloyd Mifflin has followed his volume 
of sonnets, “ At the Gates of Song,” with a 
further collection of short poems, 7he Slopes 
of Helicon and Other Poems. (Estes & 
Lauriat, Boston.) Both these volumes show 
intellectual and poetic qualities of a some- 
what uncommon order, and The Outlook will 
have occasion to comment more at length on 
them at an early date. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons continue 
the history of Frederick the Great, in their 
Centenary Edition of the Works of Thomas 
Carlyle, by the publication of Vol. V. 

The always reliable information of Zhe 
Statesman's Year Book concerning the coun- 
tries of the world—their constitutions and 
governments, their areas and_ populations, 
their religion, instruction, and judicial sys- 
tems, their finances and defense, their pro- 
duction, industry, commerce, currency—has 
the addition of some specially interesting and 
timely matter in the edition for 1898, such as 
diagrams showing the course of trade in lead- 
ing countries for the past quarter-century, a 
map showing the distribution of British com- 
merce throughout the world, and one exhibit- 
ing the position of England and France in 
West Africa. 

From Messrs. J. M. Dent & Co. (London) 
we are accustomed to getting as nearly per- 
fect print, paper, binding, and illustration as 
can be. The series entitled “ Mediaeval 
Towns” well continues such a reputation. 
The volume on Perugia, by Margaret Sy- 
monds and Lina Duff Gordon, is as sympa- 
thetic in text as are the altogether delightful 
illustrations by Helen James. We do not 
know what the publishers have in store for 
us, but we hope that a like satisfactory treat- 
ment awaits Siena, Verona, and many another 
medieval city. (The Macmillan Company, 
New York.) 

The Metaphysics of Balzac, by Ursula N. 
Gestefeld, is a book which any admirer of 
the great novelist ought to enjoy reading. 
Our author well says that the language of 
the Balzac books is the language of human- 
ity on its way out of the slough of animality 
onward to divinity. The books are read with 
the intellect, and we value them as the work 
of a literary genius; read with the soul, de- 
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clares our critic, and they will be appreciated 
as the work of aseer. “The Magic Skin,” 
“Louis Lambert,” and “ Seraphita ” are suc- 
cessively considered ; the comment is always 
interesting and inspiring. (The Gestefeld 
Publishing Company, New York.) 


Literary Notes 

— Sienkiewicz is said to have made over 
half a million dollars by his pen before the 
appearance of “ Quo Vadis.” 

—When the name of “Mr. James, the 
American writer,” is mentioned in London, 
people inquire, says some one, “ Which James 
do you mean—the novelist who writes like a 
psychologist, or the psychologist who writes 
like a novelist ?” 


—The New York Free Circulating Library 
would like people to know that it can make 
good use of second-hand books and maga- 
zines; and, furthermore, that it will send for 
them, without cost to the donor, if a postal 
card be addressed to the Library, No. 226 
West Forty-second Street. 

—M. Brunetiére has lost his case against 
the author of the tragedy “ Frédégonde” in 
the court of appeal. The decision is that 
the French law is clear on the subject of crit- 
icism, and that an author whose work is re- 
viewed unfavorably has the right to reply at 
any length in the columns of the periodical 
that criticised him. 


—Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons an- 
nounce a new and original study of the 
various manifestations of natural beauty, by 
Mr. J. C. Van Dyke, author of “ Art for Art’s 
Sake.” His theme is the consideration of 
nature as if it were art, and his book is 
described as “an eloquent vindication of 
nature’s claims on our artistic appreciation.” 


—The Paris ~ Journal” presents the fol- 
lowing facts: “ Here is some information on 
the sales of Emile Zola’s books. It shows 
better than a longer commentary, not the 
value, but the comparative success, of the 
author’s novels: ‘La Fortune des Rougons’ 
has sold beyond 33,000; * La Curée,’ 43,000; 
‘Le Ventre de Paris,’ 40,000 ; ‘ La Conquéte 
de Plassans,’ 33,000; ‘ Faute de !'Abbé Mou- 
ret,’ 49,000 ; ‘Son Excellence Eugéne Rou- 
gon,’ 30.000; ‘ L’Assommoir,’ 139,000; ‘ Une 
Page d’Amour,’ 88,000; ‘ Nana,’ 128,000; 
‘ Pot-Bouille,, 88,000; ‘Au Bonheur des 
Dames,’ 68,000; ‘La Joie de Vivre,’ 51,000; 
‘ Germinal,’ 99,000; L’CEuvre,’ 59,000; 
Terre,’ 123,000; ‘Le Réve,’ 99,000; ‘La 
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Béte Humaine,’ 94,000; ‘ L’Argent,’ 86,000 ; 
‘La Débacle,’ 190,000; ‘Docteur Pascal,’ 
88,000 ; ‘ Lourdes,’ 143,000; ‘Rome,’ 100,- 
000.”’ 

—An extraordinary performance in the 
direction of self-advertisement is attributed 
to Miss Marie Corelli. It is said that she 
offered to erect a monument to one Norman, 
an old parish sexton reputed to be the origi- 
nal of “ Reuben: Dale,” a character in one of 
her novels; but she made the condition that 
the monument should bear, not the sexton’s 
real name, but the name * Reuben Dale,” to 
be followed by a note explaining that the 
said Reuben was a character in a famous 
novel by the gifted Marie Corelli. It is re- 
ported further that the parish clergyman, 
being wise in his generation, wrote to the 
great and gifted one that space in his church- 
yard was not available for free advertising. 


—The New York “Tribune” informs us 
that Mrs. Lynn Linton—who was, by the way, 
the wife of the late W. J. Linton, the en- 
graver, though they separated long ago—is 
now between seventy and eighty years of 
age. She still works as hard with her pen, 
however, as in the days when she made a 
world-wide reputation with her “Saturday 
Review ” articles on “ The Shrieking Sister- 
hood,” “ The Girl of the Period,” and « Ma- 
ture Sirens.” It is hinted that she may 
write a book of reminiscences, and very enter- 
taining it ought to be, for she has known 
many interesting and notable people. As 
to modern fiction, Mrs. Linton believes that 
too great a consideration for the young per- 
son has been bad forit. ‘“ Mature men and 
women,” she says, “ought not to sacrifice 
truth and common sense in literature for the 
sake of the young person. The smell of 
bread and butter spoils fiction.” 


—Mr. Percy Fitzgerald, writing about 
“Pickwick” in the pages of “ Literature,” 
Says that Mr. Marcus Stone, once walking 
with Dickens near Gadshill, noticed a grocer’s 
cart with the name “ Weller” on it, and was 
told that these tradesfolk had actually sug- 
gested the name. He added: 

In fact, there can be seen outside Chatham 
Church the Weller tomb, with the names of the 
family inscribed. One of the oddest incidents 
connected with the book, where all is so odd and 
grotesque, is that Dickens should, long after, 
have known intimately a Weller family, and he 
admired a beautiful Miss Weller, who was des- 
tined to be the mother of two gifted women— 
Lady Butler and Mrs. Meynell. Further, two 
tragic events are associated with this greatly 
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humorous book, and had well-nigh shipwrecked 
it—the first, the death of Seymour, the artist en- 
gaged, by his own hand; the second, the death 
of the author’s sister-in-law, an interesting girl, 
who expired before his eyes as the party were 
going to the theater to see Macready. This sad 
business actually suspended the publication. 

—Mr. W. L. Alden says in the New York 
“ Times” that Mr. Marion Crawford, alone 
of foreigners, has written what is true to life 
regarding Italians: 

Foreigners who spend four or six months in 
Italy and then write novels, introducing Italian 
men and women, generally fail to approach any 
nearer to the truth than does the libretto of the 
average Italian opera. Mrs. Stowe tried to write 
an Italian story, but her “ Agnes of Sorrento ” is 
a monument of her misconception of the Italian 
people. Cooper’s “ Wing and Wing” was a 
capital sea story, but his Italians were simply 
impossible. Hawthorne’s “Marble Faun” is 
incomparable in certain respects, but “ Dona- 
tello” resembled an Italian about as much as 
he resembled an American Indian. I do not 
care particularly for Mr. Crawford’s novels, 
though I admire certain ones extremely, but he 
certainly knows his Italians, and paints them as 
accurately as Zola himself could have done. It 
will be interesting to see what the South Italian 
will become in the hands of Mr. Crockett. The 
Neapolitan seen from the point of view of a 
Scotch Presbyterian minister should be a fearful 
wild fowl. 

—Here is one of Nugent Robinson's remi- 
niscences of Wilkie Collins: “I was walking 
one day toward Hamstead Heath with Wilkie 
Collins. It was raining; Wilkie carried his 
white umbrella. Presently we sighted, near 
a hedge, a very pretty woman, dressed in 
white and accompanied by a child. Wilkie 
stepped up to her and proffered his umbrella. 
She promptly accepted it, and I said to him 
as she disappeared, ‘That's the last you'll 
see of it.’ He laughed and insisted that it 
would be all right. He lived in Wampole 
Street, and had given the young woman his 
address. Well, time went by, until one day 
we two were again strolling, this time in 
Piccadilly. Suddenly a hansom was halted 
alongside of us. so quickly that the horse was 
drawn back on his haunches, and that same 
woman leaned out and handed Wilkie his 
umbrella. I discreetly walked on. That 
was the original of ‘The Woman in White,’ 
and she became Wilkie’s housekeeper.” 
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The Installation of the Rev. Charles E. 
Jefferson 

The Rev. Charles E. Jefferson was installed 
pastor of the Broadway Tabernacle Church, 
New York City, on April 19. The council 
was one of the largest held in recent years in 
New York. About forty churches were rep- 
resented by pastor and delegate. One of the 
most interesting features of the gathering 
was the presence of a large delegation from 
the Central Church of Chelsea, Mass., of 
which Mr. Jefferson was the former pastor. 
The Rev. Dr. Hartranft. of Hartford Theo- 
logical Seminary, was chosen Moderator. 
After the presentation of the usual papers 
Mr. Jefferson was called upon for the state- 
ments concerning his belief and sp'ritual 
experience. He read a paper of about forty 
minutes’ length. which was more than a state- 
ment of belief; it combined doctrine and 
experience in a unique and captivating way. 
He spoke of his former connection with the 
Methodist Church; of his subsequent expe- 
rience as a teacher; of his life at the Law 
School in Boston; of his tendency at one 
time toward Unitarianism; of the influence 
_ exerted upon him by his friend Dr. Gun- 
saulus ; and, finally, of the influence of Bishop 
Brooks, which directed his life into the chan- 
nel of Christian ministry. The paper was 
so satisfactory that further examination was 
deemed unnecessary. At the evening service 
the venerable and greatly beloved Dr. A. H. 
Clapp offered the installing prayer, Dr. 
Behrends preached the sermon, and other 
parts were taken by Drs. Lyman and Mere- 
dith. This historic church is once more fully 
equipped for the great work which it ought 
to accomplish in New York. Its location, to 
be sure, is down-town, but it is central, easily 
reached, and ought to be the source of a large 
and beneficent ministry to the whole metrop- 
olis. 


Silver Jubilee of Archbishop Corrigan 

Arrangements are being made for the cele- 
bration of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
elevation of the Most Rev. Michael A. Corri- 
gan to the episcopacy. Itis the most notable 
event in the history of the Roman Catholic 
Church in New York for many years, and large 
committees have been appointed to prepare a 
fitting celebration. On May 4 there will be 


imposing religious ceremonies in the Cathe 
dral; and on May 5 a reception will be given 
to the Archbishop in the Metropolitan Opera- 
House. Eminent orators will deliver addresses, 
and music will be furnished by the Seidl 
Orchestra. The Archbishop has had a very 
successful administration, and done much 
toward promoting asylums and schools within 
his jurisdiction. For some years he has 
worked for the establishment of an institu- 
tion for the education of candidates for the 
priesthood, and recently the new building has 
been erected at Dunwoodie. There is, how- 
ever, still a large debt upon it. His friends 
of the clergy and laity are planning to make 
a part of this celebration the cancellation of 
that debt. The announcement of this to the 
Archbishop will be the principal feature of the 
reception on May 5. As is well known, this 
prelate represents the “high church” party 
in the Roman Church, and his prominence in 
the advocacy of its principles two or three 
years ago was the source of discontent among 
more liberal Romanists. 


The New Jersey Association 

The thirtieth annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation of Congregational Churches of New 
Jersey and Contiguous States was held with 
the First Church in Montclair April 19 and 
20. The meeting was distinguished chiefly 
by two things. First, by the strong utterance 
concerning more careful training for the min- 
istry; and, second, by the rare quality of 
the addresses delivered. The subject, “ The 
Need of a Better-Trained Ministry,” was in- 
troduced by an admirable paper by Dr. Dun- 
ning, editor of the “ Congregationalist.”. He 
showed that whereas tormerly the ministry 
was regarded as the first of the learned pro- 
fessions, in many parts of the country it is 
now regarded as the lowest. He accounted 
for this by the multiplicity of short courses 
for the training of ministers, and by the lax- 
ity of ecclesiastical councils. The Associa- 
tion, by a large if not unanimous vote, resolved 
that candidates for the ministry, with extreme 
exceptions, should give evidence of a thorough 
collegiate and seminary training, or something 
which would be equivalent thereto. The list 
of speakers at this meeting was quite excep- 
tional. In the place of the sermon, Bishop 


Potter, of New York, consented to be present 
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and address the body on “The Relation 
of the Ministry to Public Affairs.” Under 
circumstances which most men would have 
regarded as compelling absence, the Bishop 
was present. He spoke with great clearness 
and force, emphasizing his well-known opin- 
ions. He closed with a tribute to President 
McKinley of wonderful beauty and quiet elo- 
quence. It is seldom given to any audience 
to listen in one afternoon to to such speak- 
ers as Mrs, Ballington Booth and the Pundita 
Ramabai. With an eloquence which she has 
probably never surpassed, and which those 
who heard her felt that she had rarely equaled, 
Mrs. Booth told the story of her work among 
the prisons. The Pundita Ramabai with 
great force spoke of the condition of women 
in India. She expressly limited herself to 
the appeal of her countrywomen. Her story 
is strangely different from that of the men 
who have recently presumed to represent 
India in this country. The closing meeting 
was devoted to the future. The Hon. Ernest 
H. Crosby, with a force and chivalry worthy 
of his distinguished father, the late Howard 
Crosby, spoke of the better social conditions 
which would be realized in the future. In his 
own inimitable and thrilling way the Rev. 
W. G. Puddefoot spoke of what the churches 
are and what they ought to be and must be. 
Dr. Lyman Abbott spoke of the outlook among 
the nations, closing his address with a dream 
of the future, in which he saw Great Britain 
and America—one in history, one in lan- 
guage, one in blood—united in the leadership 
of the world toward a truer freedom, a bet- 
ter civilization, and a more perfect national 
righteousness. 


The Deems Lectureship 

Some of our readers may remember that 
soon after the death of the Rev. Charles F. 
Deems, D.D., the endowment of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Christian Philosophy, which 
had been secured by its late President, Dr. 
Deems, was given to the University of New 
York for the establishment of a Deems 
Lectureship. The subjects were to be Phi- 
losophy, Science, Apologetics, as related to 
Christianity. The gift was accepted by the 
University. Arrangements have just been 
completed for the delivery of the first course 
of lectures. The lecturer will be the Rev. 
Dr. Iverach, of Aberdeen, who is a professor 
in the Free Church College of that city. He 
has chosen for his subject “ Theism in the 
Light of Present Science and Philosophy.” 
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A writer in the “ British Weekly” says: 
“Nobody who knows Dr. Iverach can have 
any doubt about his ability to deal with that 
subject. He is recognized in Scotland as an 
authority on Spencer, evolution, and all 
topics lying on the borderland between phi- 
losophy and religion.” 


Dr. G. F. Verbeck 

A few weeks ago we mentioned in these 
columns the death of Dr. Guido F. Verbeck, 
who nearly forty years ago had gone to Japan 
as a missionary of the Reformed Dutch 
Church. His many fine qualities, long years 
of service, and the important part he has had 
in the advancement of Japan, lead us to refer 
to him again. At that time we spoke more 
especially of his work; we now wish to 
speak of some of the qualities which con- 
tributed to his marked success in his field of 
labor. A fellow-missionary who knew him 
well writes of him in the “ Independent” as 
a man of excellent judgment, and a good 
adviser in the early days of his service there. 
He says that he was most impressed by his 
wisdom and his modesty. “ He was a man to 
lean on; and he had knowledge as well as 
wisdom.” He was a fine linguist. A native 
teacher of Japan once said of him: “ He 
knows more of the language than I do.” 
He possessed a keen sense of humor. It is 
told of him that once, after he had lived in 
Japan for thirty years, he was waiting for a 
train, when a student, who had been eying 
him for some time, “concluded he would 
patronize this innocent alien and air his Eng- 
lish. With that superb assurance which is 
the unfailing endowment of Japanese school. 
boys, this eighteen-year-old colt swaggered 
near and shouted, ‘When do you came to 
our country?’ Dr. Verbeck adjusted his 
benevolent spectacles, and, after a calm sur- 
vey, responded, in choice vernacular: ‘ A few 
years before you did, sir.’ After which the 
student retired. Dr. Verbeck’s first talent 
was preaching, for which he had gifts which 
would have made him notable in any land. 
I should say that his chief powers were the 
graphic vividness with which he could por- 
tray a scene, being richly gifted in voice and 
gesture ; then the resistless logic with which 
he forced truth home. His sermons abounded 
in illustrations, and were the delight of Jap- 
anese audiences. Wherever he went the 
people came in crowds to see and hear.” 
Another writer, after speaking of his wide 
influence in the general affairs of the Empire, 
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says: “Who can measure the far-reaching 
influence of such a man of fixed Christian 
principles, fearless in his adherence to duty, 
bold in his declarations of the truth, and yet 
quiet and humble in demeanor, who sustained 
during all these years such a close relation 
to the Government, and to his death bore the 
esteem of the Emperor and appreciation of 
the nation? The Emperor honored him with 
the Third-class Decoration of the Rising Sun 
in 1877. Later, in 1891, granting him a 
special direct passport, the Minister of For- 
eign Affairs said: ‘The ways in which you 
have exerted yourself for the benefit of our 
Empire are by no means few, and you have 
always been beloved and respected by our 
officials and people.’ ” 


The Amity Missionary Conferences 

It is a good example that Amity Baptist 
Church (310 West Fifty-fourth Street, New 
York) sets by its Annual Missionary Confer- 
ence, both in the spirit of it and the form of 
it. The spirit is catholic; denominational 
lines are overpassed; many denominations 
co-operate. The eighth of these annual con- 
ferences occupied three afternoons and even- 
ings, April 4-6, with addresses and discus- 
sions on various special points of interest to 
missionary workers at home and _ abroad. 
Prominence was given to the environment of 
the city church and its demands on Christian 
sympathy and activity, especially in the work 
of deaconesses—a line in which Amity 
Church, as described in The Outlook of 
December 18, 1897, is the pioneer among 
American Baptist churches. Many mission- 
aries and others participated in the discussion 
of these addresses. One of the most attract- 
ive features of these conferences are the talks 
at the supper-table between the afternoon 
and evening sessions—a real agafé, or love- 
feast. The Rev. Leighton Williams's address 
on “ The Union of the Social and the Spiritual 
in Christian Life” was here happily illustrated. 
Another good point is the Biblical exposition 
with which each session is introduced—re- 
minding one of the close connection made in 


2 Timothy iii, 16, between the Book and_ 


Christian work. 

Printed reports of this year’s Conference 
can be had for 25 cents, and previous reports 
for 10 cents, by addressing Amity Settlement, 
312 West Fifty-fourth Street. In the report 
of last year we note the statement by a mis- 
sionary from Cuba, who had received three 
thousand into the church in ten years pre- 
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ceding, that‘ the male members of the church 
were all bearing arms against the oppressor, 
and the church was in charge of the old men 
and the women.” 


Size and Attendance of City Churches 

Some figures have recently been gathered 
by the “ Northwestern Christian Advocate” 
of the attendance in some of the Methodist 
Episcopal churches. These were obtained 
from 447 churches of that denomination in 
thirteen of our largest cities. The facts 
showed that there was no decadence in the 
average Sunday evening attendance, but that 
the evening average was nearly one-quarter 
larger than the morning, although in 166 of 
the 447 churches the evening congregations 
were the smaller. The average size in the 
morning was 182, and in the evening 238. 
Only 28 congregations in all the thirteen cities 
had over 500 in the morning, and 44 over 
500 in the evening ; and the small average is 
accounted for by the fact that 151 churches, 
more than one-third of the whole number, 
had less than 100 in the morning, and 118 less 
than 100 in the evening—fifty of these hav- 
ing even less than 50. 145 of the others had 
only between 100 and 200 persons, so that 
296 of those 447 churches, or two-thirds of 
the whole, were less than 200 strong. The 
large congregations of over 500 were few and 
far between. The most favorable reports 
were from Philadelphia. The «Christian 
Observer’ (Southern Presbyterian) of Louis- 
ville, Ky., has also published a census of all 
the Protestant churches in that city, which 
shows that the morning and evening congre- 
gations combined do not equal the number of 
communicants. The editor says: * From this 
census ... it a reasonable part of the at- 
tendants were unconverted people, then it 
would appear that only about half of the 
church members were at the house of God in 
the morning, and only about one-third of them 
at the night service.” A similar census of 
the churches in Boston reveals a similar state 
of things. And what is true of these denom- 
inations is undoubtedly equally true of the 
other denominations. These facts show that 
there is neglect of church attendance on the 
part of members; and also that more accom- 
modations are provided than are required. 
There are too many small churches in the 
cities as well as in the country districts. Con- 
solidation of some of these smaller churches 
would produce much stronger organizations 
and better work. 
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Mr. Mead Rejoins 


To the Editors of The Outlook : 

I think you miss my point when you argue 
that a man who thinks the Supreme Court 
should be abolished and is agitating for its 
abolition would nevertheless be perfectly 
honest in taking the oath to support the 
Constitution. It surely never occurred to me 
to question that. What would not be honest, 
according to my simple way of thinking, 
would be the solemn declaration by the man, 
before each speech against the Supreme 
Court. that he believed in the Supreme Court. 
What is not honest, to my simple thinking, 
in the Broad Churchman, whom as well as the 
Presbyterian you draw into the field of illus- 
tration, is to declare solemnly, as he has to 
do in order to be ordained, that he « un- 
feignedly believes all the canonical scriptures 
of the Old and New Testament,” and then 
devote himself to showing in his sermons 
how they are not to be believed; to declare 
solemnly every time he says morning or even- 
ing prayer that he believes that Christ was 
‘- born of the Virgin,” and then talk slightingly 
of miracle ; to pray every time he reads the 
litany to be deiivered from * everlasting dam- 
nation,” and then preach that there is no 
such thing; to declare, as he must, every 
time he celebrates the communion, that Jesus 
Christ, “ by his one oblation of himself once 
oftered, made on the cross a full, perfect, and 
sufficient sacrifice, oblation, and satisfaction 
for the sins of the whole world,” and then 
climb into his pulpit to denounce the doctrine 
of substitutional atonement. This does not 
seem to me honest. It seems to me that the 
preacher whom this describes, who elects to 
stay in the Church with such standards until 
he is “put out,” is destitute of intellectual 
piety. If the sense of obligation and con- 
sistency in Wall Street and State Street were 
not stricter than this, business could not go 
on. I believe that when the Church awakes 
to this, when we see a great revival there of 
intellectual morality, a new heroism, a new 
puritanism, we shall see the Church command 
again the minds of men. 


Epwin D. MEAD. 
Boston, Mass. 


| The issue which Mr. Mead raises here is 
a new one. The question which The Outlook 
discussed was, “ Shall a liberal minister with- 


draw from a conservative pulpit, or remain in * 
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Mr. Mead 
says that he should be honest in the pulpit. 


it until and unless he is put out ?” 


The Outlook says so too. It has said again 
and again, and it repeats it here with em- 
phasis, that the minister never should say, 
whether in ritual in the words of another, or 
in sermon in his own words, what he disbe- 
lieves; though he may legitimately use the 
words of an ancient creed not in the sense in 
which they were used by those who framed 
the creed, provided he uses them in the sénse 
in which they are understood by the congre- 
gation whose worship he is leading.—Tue 
EDITORS. | 


One Creed 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

As bearing upon the recent discussions on 
church creeds, I send with this a copy of the 
church manual of the Congregational church 
of Faribault, of which I am a member. 

I especially call your attention to the 
marked passage: * The sole condition for 
membership shall be satisfactory evidence 
of acceptance of Christ.” The only pledge 
which the candidate for membership makes 
you will also find marked in the form for 
admission. 

Such a manual was the result of certain 
compromises, the principal one of which was 
the inclusion of the Creed of 1883 in the 
manual, with the preliminary statement, as 
an offset to the broad conditions of member- 
ship. JAMES J. Dow. 

Faribault, Minn. 


The Spirit of Liberty 
To the Editors of The Outlook : 

In the recently published letter of Mr. 
Edwin D. Mead I find these words: “If 
there are individual Congregational churches 
which have no creed and which demand no 
confession of faith as a condition of member- 
ship, .... I shall be glad, as a student of 
Congregationalism, to have you name them.” 

Let me say that you can name a New 
England Congregational orthodox church of 
which I have the honor to be pastor. 

This has been true for a score of years, as 
the following excerpt from the church manual 
will disclose : 

“ Although the following Articles of Faith 
are (by vote of the church June 2, 1878) no 
longer used in connection with the reception 
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of members into the church, they are repro- 
duced in the new manual as constituting the 
historical creed of the church.” 

The form used for the public reception into 
membership for nearly twenty years consists 
of a simple brief covenant, and the theologi- 
cal or doctrinal condition is covered in the 
following: “Do you promise to receive in 
love the pure teachings of the Gospel, to ob- 
serve its commandments and ordinances, and 
to adorn the confession of faith in it by a 
life of piety towards God and of benevolence 
towards men?’ All this is identical with the 
spirit of liberty and love shown by the 
church to the theological beliefs of the pastor 
when he was installed six years ago; and ever 
since that time I have never suspected that 
this local church was a “ rara avis.” 

SHERROD SOULE. 

Naugatuck, Conn. 


Mr. Bruce in the Senate 


To the Editors of The Outlook : 

In the issue of The Outlook of March 26, 
1898, page 755, in the article on the late 
Senator Blanche K., Bruce, of Mississippi, the 
following occurs : 

Mr. Bruce’s admiration and friendship for 
Senator Conkling were well known, and their 
beginning throws a welcome light on the latter’s 
character. When Mr. Bruce appeared in the 
United States Senate Chamber for formal induc- 
tion into office, his colleague did not offer (as is 
a time-honored tradition) to escort him ferward. 
At length Mr. Bruce started to present himself. 
This was too much for the New York Senator, 
who jumped to his feet, advanced, and offered 
his arm, saying, “ Excuse me, Mr. Bruce. My 
name is Conkling. Until this moment I had not 
noticed that you were unattended. Allow me 
the pleasure of presenting you.” 


While possibly not so intended, the sug- 
gestion of this statement is that, in the viola- 
tion, in this instance, of what you term “a 
time-honored tradition,” there was by a white 
Southern man (his colleague) an intentional 
and public discourtesy to Senator Bruce 
because of his color; and that this discour- 
tesy was generously and as publicly rebuked 
by Senator Conkling. 

In reply to this implied suggestion I ven- 
ture to make the following comments : 

1. Senator Morrill, of Vermont, Senator 
Allison, of Iowa, and Senator Jones, of Ne- 
vada, were then, as now, Senators. Senator 
Stewart, of Nevada, now also a Senator, went 
out of the Senate on the day Senator Bruce 
entered it. Each of these four Senators was 
present when Senator Bruce took the oath of 
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office. Neither of them remembers the inci- 
dent related in The Outlook. 

2. If the incident did occur, Senator 
Bruce's colleague in the Senate at that time 
(Senator Alcorn) was a Republican, and of 
the same political faith and organization with 
Senator Bruce. 

3. Senator Allison has said to me that 
during Senator Bruce’s entire term in the 
Senate he was treated by both Republican 
and Democratic Senators with the utmost 
kindness and courtesy. 

This was particularly true, says Senator 
Allison. of Senator L. Q. C. Lamar, of Mis- 
Sissippi (born, reared, and educated in 
Georgia), who became a member of the 
Senate two years after Senator Bruce entered 
it, and served as his colleague for four years. 
He was a Democrat and a typical Southerner. 
Senator Allison says with emphasis, and 
authorizes the statement, that Senator La- 
mars courtesy to and consideration for 
Senator Bruce, as manifested continuously 
and upon all occasions, were most marked, 

Aucustus O. BAcon, 
U.S. Senator from Georgia. 

United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 

| We are very glad to make this correction. 
The story quoted by us has been in general 
circulation, and was found by us in current 
newspaper reports.—THE EDITORS.] 


The Dry Dock Question 
To the Editors of The Outlook : 

Referring to the recent statement of Cap- 
tain Evans as to the difficulty of docking the 
Indiana at Port Royal, the writer saw the 
Indiana docked, and can state that she went 
in on a falling tide and had ample time to be 
set on the blocks, Captain Evans to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. I would most respect- 
fully refer you to the official report of Com- 
mander C. H. Rockwell, Commandant of the 
Station, who dictated the dispatch to his 
secretary at the moment the ship was in the 
dock, saying that she was docked on a falling 
tde as easily as a small boat: 

“ While hauling into the dock, while in the 
dock, and hauling out, the ship received no 
damage in any way, no defacement or scratch- 
ing; in fact, she did not. as far as known, 
touch any wharf, wing-dam, abutment, or 
any other part of the structure, but proved 
conclusively that going into and coming out 
of this dock is easy and feasible at all times, 
this battle-ship entering and leaving the dock 
with no trouble or delay of any kind, and as 
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easily as a boat would havedone.” (Signed) 
C. H. Rockwell, Commandant Naval Station. 
(Congressional Record of March 30, 1898, 
page 3,743.) 

Wa. P. WATERHOUSE. 


Notes and Queries 


NOTE TO CORRESPONDENTS.—/? is seldom possible 
o answer any inquiry in the next issue after its receipt. 
Those who find expected answers late in coming will, 
we hope, bear in mind the impediments arising from 
the constant pressure of many subjects upon our lim- 
ited space. Communications should always bear the 
writer's name and address. 

March 12, 1898, p. 693, you say the resurrec- 
tion of Lazarus was simply a “resuscitation.” 
1. Then by similar reasoning the resurrection 
of Christ was still more only a resuscitation : 
Lazarus’s body “saw corruption,” Christ’s did 


not. Ought we not, then, to speak of the resur-— 


rection of our Lord as a resuscitation? And 
ought not Acts iv., 33, to read, “ And with great 
power gave the Apostles witness of the resusci- 
tation of the Lord Jesus”? 2. Please refer me 
to the Scripture passages where it is stated that the 
resurrection is “the rising of the spirit into the 
life of the world to come,” as you say, p. 693. 
3. How do you harmonize this definition of the 
resurrection with Christ’s words in John v., 29— 
“the resurrection of life . . . and the resurrection 
of damnation”? 4. Howdo you harmonize it with 
I Cor. xv., 42-44: “It is sown a natural dody ; 
it is raised a spiritual Jody”? The Outlook says 
it is the “ spirit that rises.” Paul says it is the 
spiritual dody (soma) that is raised in the resur- 
rection. Which am I to accept as authority, 
The Outlook or Paul ? Ww. WwW 

1. Resuscitation is restoration to the life of 
this world. Resurrection is rising into the life 
of the world tocome. 2. See Luke xx., 34-38. 
This will be appreciated in degree as one 
understands logical reasoning. The Sadducees 
ask Jesus to prove that the dead rise. He re- 
plies by a proof-text showing that the deceased 
patriarchs are alive. This would be utterly 
illogical except upon the assumption that 
living after death and rising from the dead 
are equivalent terms. 3. It needs no har- 
monizing. You should use the Revised Ver- 
sion. 4. By reflecting that not the body but 
the spirit is the essential reality. Unless the 
spirit rose, there would be no spiritual body. 
But spirit builds its own body in this world, 
and so doubtless in any other world, out of 
its environment and suitably thereto. Resur- 
rection is entrance into embodied life in the 
world to come. The “spiritual” body is so 
called, not as if made of spiritual stuff, but as 
plastic to spiritual power. 


I have just had the pleasure of reading Dr. 
Abbott’s book, “ Theology of an Evolutionist,” 
which should be read by every one who takes 
any interest in either, ¢. ¢., theology or evolution. 


The Outlook 


The Doctor speaks of the resurrection of Jesus 
as being a well-attested fact of history, etc.; what 
I would like to know is, does he mean the resur- 
rection of the “ body,” 7. ¢., the flesh and bones, 
or does he mean the “ spirit ” or “soul” of Jesus 
rose; and if it was the “soul” only that was seen 
and felt by his disciples, why was it necessary 
for the stone to be removed from the mouth of 
the tomb? Also, what became of the earthly 
body ? Or, if the body was what was resurrected, 
what became of it when he ascended into 
heaven ? H. F. C. 
What seems to us clear from the narrative 
in the Gospels is that the Apostles had some 
ocular demonstration that Jesus Christ was 
not dead, but living. There is room to doubt 
whether this ocular demonstration was af- 
forded by their sight of his physical body, or 
by their vision of his spiritual body. We think 
the former hypothesis better accords with all 
the recorded phenomena, but there is some- 
thing to be said for both hypotheses. 


Please tell your readers something of the 

“ National Reform Bureau” of Washington, 
oe H. A. M. 

The National Reform Bureau is an organ- 
ization having for its objects the promotion 
of legislation demanded by the conscience of 
the country rather than by business interests. 
The President of the Bureau is the Hon. 
Charles Lyman, formerly of the Civil Service 
Commission, and its Superintendent and 
Treasurer is the Rev. Wilbur F. Crafts, whose 
work, begun ten years ago in behalf of a 
“ Sunday rest bill,” grew into the more gen- 
eral work now_ conducted by that Bureau. 
Among the measures advocated are those to 
prevent the transmission between the differ- 
ent States of telegraph messages facilitating 
gambling, limiting absolute divorce, restrict- 
ing the sale of liquor, excluding the immigra- 
tion of illiterates, and providing for voluntary 
arbitration for railway strikes. The Bureau 
circulates literature to further the agitation 
for the various reforms, and aids in securing 
protests, petitions, etc., from religious bodies 
in relation to public matters of moral con- 
cern. The Bureau is supported by member- 
ship fees ranging from $1 a year for “ associ- 
ate members ” to $100 for “life members.” 


Kindly mention a few works by French authors 
(theological and modern preferred) that would 
be valuable additions to the library of a minister 
who wishes to retain and improve his acquaint- 
ance with the French language. Where can 
they be obtained, and at what price? 

J. W. M. 


The following can be recommended : Lob- 
stein’s “ Essai d’une Introduction & la Dog- 


‘ 


About People 


matique Protestante,” “La Christologie tra- 
ditionelle et la foi Protestante,” “ La doctrine 
de la Sainte Céne,” “Le bilan dogmatique 
de l’orthodoxie moderne.”” We think B. Wes- 
termann, New York, can give you the prices 
and supply the books. 


1. Kindly give the name and price of some 
book or books containing an account of the 
doctrines, government, and customs of the Roman 
Catholic Church. 2. What books are published 
containing the words of our Lord classified ac- 
cording to their subjects or otherwise ? 

J. S. M. 

1. See “The Papal System, from its 
Origin to the Present Time. A Historical 
Sketch of every Doctrine, Claim, and Prac- 
tice of the Church of Rome: by William 
Cathcart” (Cathcart, Philadelphia ; $2). 2. 
“ The Great Discourse ” is the best one we 
know of (A. D. F. Randolph Company, New 
York; $1.50). 


Kindly answer this question: What three great 
religions have sprung from the Jews? e 
A. C. Hi 


Directly, (1) Judaism, (2) Christianity; and, 
indirectly, (3) Mohammedanism. 


About People 


—Last year the Empress of Germany found 
nearly a hundred and fifty girls to whom she 
could give the domestics’ golden cross for 
having lived forty years with one family. 

—A telegram from Chihuahua, Mexico, 
announces that Professor Carl Lumholtz, the 
explorer, has arrived there on his way to the 
recesses of the Sierra Madre in that State, 
where he will join the tribe of Tarahumara 
Indians and live with them for two years or 
longer. 

—The chair of History at Princeton has 
now been filled by the election of the Rev. 
Paul van Dyke, a brother of the Rev. Dr, 
Henry van Dyke. Mr. van Dyke has lately 
been pastor of the Edwards Church in North- 
ampton. It may be remembered that Jonathan 
Edwards, after a twenty-four years’ ministry 
in Northampton and some years’ mission 
work among the Stockbridge Indians, ac- 
cepted the presidency of Princeton. 


—The Philadelphia “ Record ” says: “ Col- 
onel William Ayres, who died last week, en- 
joyed the distinction of having been the first 
Union prisoner who was exchanged during 
the Rebellion. Early in that conflict he and 
several soldiers, while on a _ reconnoitering 
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expedition, had the misfortune to be surprised 
and captured by a detachment of Mosby’s 
guerrillas. The prisoners were sent to Libby 
Prison, from which Colonel Ayres was re- 
leased through the intervention of Simon 
Cameron, then Secretary of War, and an old 
friend of his, who secured his freedom by an 
exchange for asonof Alexander H. Stephens, 
the Vice-President of the Confederacy. Young 
Stephens afterward rejoined the Confederate 
forces and was killed in battle.” 


—When the Maine was blown up, says the 
Boston “ Herald,” the wife of Lieutenant- 
Commander Wainwright was at her home in 
Washington. She had heard nothing of the 
news, when she was awakened about four 
o'clock in the morning by a violent knocking 
at the door of her house. Finally Mrs. Wain- 
wright rose and looked out of the window 
asking what was the matter. A voice called 
out: “ Are you the wife of Lieutenant-Com- 
mander Wainwright ?” “Yes; what do you 
want?” “The Maine has been totally de- 
stroyed. We are reporters and wish for 
some information about Mr. Wainwright.” 
Only this and nothing more. The shock 
caused the poor lady to fall in a dead faint, 
from which she did not rally for several 
hours, and, fortunately for her, it was then 
known that her husband was not among the 
lost. 


—Archbishop Walsh, of Dublin, Ireland, 
made the following reference to Mr. Glad- 
stone’s illness the other day : 


Withdrawn forever from the contentions of 
public life, Mr. Gladstone in his present state of 
patient suffering attracts the sympathy not only 
of those who in his years of energetic public ser- 
vice venerated him as a political leader, but also, 
and perhaps even more especially, of others who 
in public affairs were his strenuous opponents. 
From a respected Irish Catholic gentleman—one 
who felt constrained to differ widely from Mr. 
Gladstone in his last great projects of legislation 
for Ireland—the thoughtful suggestion has come 
to me within the last few days that, if any oppor- 
tunity presented itself, I should ask the faithful . 
of the diocese to discharge some portion of the 
debt of gratitude which we owe to Mr. Gladstone 
by now remembering him in our prayers before 
the throne of mercy. I feel grateful for the sug- 
gestion. Doubtless, through this letter, it will 
be the means‘of obtaining for our venerable 
benefactor of former years many fervent prayers, 
and, in particular, prayer that God, in whom he 
always trusted, may now, in his hour of suffering, 
be pleased to send him comfort and relief, to 
lighten his heavy burden, and to give him strength 
and patience to bear it, in so far as, in the de- 
signs of God's providence, it may have to be 
borne for his greater good. : 


For the Little People 


‘The Bird’s Lullaby 
By Elizabeth Harman 


Sleep, my precious little birdies, 
Cuddle in the nest; 

Of all other little birdies 
You are ioved the best. 


All day long you’ve chirped and twittered, 
Tried your little wings; 
Go to sleep now, little birdies, 
While your mother sings. 


Snuggle down, all c’ose together, 
Under mother’s breast ; 

Mother spreads her wings around you, 
Mother guards your rest. 


Mother feels you softly stirring, 
Hears your whispered Cheep!” 

Don’t be naughty, little birdies! 
Shut your eyes, and sleep. 


What Puss Did 
A True Story 
By Frances J. Delano 


Puss had three kittens, and the old speckled 
hen had twelve chickens. 

Pussy’s kittens were silver gray under- 
neath, and all sorts of lovely colors on top. 

Old Speck’s chickens were all yellow and 
very fluffy. 

Puss kept her babies in a box behind the 
stove in the kitchen, and old Speck kept hers 
in a barrel in the woodshed. 

Every day, after the hearth was swept, 
Puss brought her kittens out and put them 
under the stove; and likewise, every day, 
after the sun was up, old Speck brought her 
chickens out into the back yard. 

Now, one would think, since Puss and the 
old speckled hen had so much in common 
and were such near neighbors, that they 
would be good friends. 

But, dear me! Puss never stepped out into 
the back yard but old Speck began to scold. 
Puss couldn’t even sit in the woodshed door- 
way for the sake of a little air but old Speck 
would ruffle up her feathers and begin to call 
her chickens. 

- “Errer!” she would say, lifting first one 
foot and then the other. “Errerer! Don't 
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you see that cat? Err! Look out! Enrr! 
Keep close to me!” and so she would go on, 
while Puss sat with her eyes closed, and 
never once thought of the chickens, 

One day a dreadful thing happened in the 
speckled hen’s family. The housemaid had 
left a pail of water standing near the wood- 
shed door, and the speckled hen’s largest 
chicken, anxious to try his wings, flew up on 
the edge of the pail. He tilted back and 


_ forth a few times trying to get his balance, 


and then, splash! he went into the water. 
The poor little thing fluttered and gasped, 
and old Speck, lifting up her wings and her 
voice, flew in terror about the pail. 

After a while the chicken became very 
quiet, and the old speckled hen went back to 
her chickens, trying hard to think what it was 
that made her feel so uneasy. 

Meanwhile the housemaid found the 
chicken in the pail, and, thinking it was dead, 
but not being quite willing to give it up, she 
wrapped it in a piece of flannel and put it in 
the oven. 

After a time the poor little drowned 
chicken began to gasp for breath. Then he 
tried to wink his eyes, and the housemaid 
took him out of the oven. 

She tended him very carefully for a day or 
two, and then took him in triumph back to 
his mother. 

But, alas! old stupid Speck had forgotten 
all about her lost chicken, and, thinking he 
belonged to some other hen, she flew at him 
and pecked him with all her might. 

“And what is to be done with this 
chicken ?” asked the housemaid, standing in 
the midd!e of the kitchen floor and holding 
the little thing between her two great warm 
hands. 

“ You'll have to take care of it yourself,” 
said the housemistress. 

So the chicken was wrapped again in the 
flannel and put under the stove. Now, flan- 
nel is not nearly as warm as one’s own 
mother’s feathers, and the poor little chicken 
felt quite forsaken. Pretty soon he crept out 
from underneath the flannel, lifted up his 
shrill little voice, and wept. 

Puss, who was asleep with her three kit- 
tens, moved uneasily, for she didn’t like harsh 
noises. 


For the Little People 


“Peep, peep, peep!” said the chicken. 
Puss stretched herself and opened her eyes. 
“ Peep, peep, peep!” cried the chicken. 

Puss looked at her three kittens nestled up 
to her so cozy and warm, and then she looked 
at the poor little forlorn chicken standing out 
in the cold. 

“Mew!” said Puss, and such warmth of 
love and tenderness as there was in Pussy’s 
voice ! 

But the chicken, not understanding cat 
language, kept on crying, “ Peep, peep. 
peep 

Then Puss got up very carefully, so as not 
to disturb her babies, and walked over to the 
chicken, 

“ Mew!” said Puss again, and put her head 
down right.over the chicken. It might have 
-been Pussy’s motherly mew, or it might have 
been her warm fur, that won the chicken. 
Certain it is that the little thing began to 
utter the most contented and musical peeps 
that ever a cat héard. Peep, peep, peep! 
peep! peep, peep! peep, peep, peep ! 

Then Puss settled down close by the chick- 
en, and the chicken cuddled up close to the 
cat, and after that Puss had four babies, and 
the chicken had a nice warm place of its own 
under Pussy’s fur. 

Whenever the chicken, straying away into 
remote corners, began to cry, Puss would 
wake up and mew; then the little chicken 
would run home, happy and contented, crying, 
“ Peep, peep, peep! peep! peep, peep! peep, 
peep, peep!” 


Dust as Money 

We have all heard of the discovery of 
gold in Alaska; of the crowds of men and 
of the women who have gone there to dig 
for the gold, or to make money by selling 
food and necessary things to the miners. We 
have heard, foo, of steamers coming from 
Alaska to Seattle with thousands of dollars’ 
worth of gold on board. What is done with 
this gold? Untilit was discovered by man it 
lay as worthless as the dirt that hid it. Man 
found it, began to work to get it, and at once 
it had a value; but more of man’s effort and 
labor must be put with the gold dust before 
it has its full value, or will buy all that it 
should buy for man. The city where most 
of the steamers come to and go from between 
Alaska and this country is Seattle. When 
the miner comes to Seattle with his gold 
dust in bags or boxes, he can change it to 
money. The banks will buy the gold if the 
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miner wants to sell it, or they will deposit it 
as if it were money, and give the owner 
credit until he wishes to sell or exchange it 
for money. Who buys this vast amount of 
gold accumulated by the banks? The Gov- 
ernment of the United States, to make it into 
money. The gold is sent to the assay office 
at Helena, the place where the Government 
tests the gold to find its true value, and pays 
for it by a Government check. 

After the Government has bought the dust 
or nuggets of gold, the gold is melted in a 
crucible in a fire until it is liquid. Then it is 
poured into a mold and hardened. At this 
point it is called a bar. After this it is sub- 
jected to treatment that will separate the pure 
gold from every impurity, and then by hy- 
draulic pressure it is made into a cake worth 
about $80,000. These cakes are melted again 
to be mixed with another metal to make the 
whole hard enough for coining. Again it is 
pressed to the thickness of a coin, and cut into 
the sizes to make the varying denominations 
of gold coin issued by the Government. After 
this it is stamped with the devices which are 
approved by Congress, and then it is put in 
circulation by the Government as money, and 
wages are paid with it, men exchange it for 
other property, buy what they need or want, 
or invest it to make more money. 


Zulu 

The London «Spectator ” tells the story 
of a Russian poodle thatslept in the basement 
of a house in London. One night he went 
up to the top of the house and awoke one of 
the servants. She let him into the room, but 
he would not allow her to sleep. At last she 
got up and went out into the hall, to find that 
there was a light, showing that there was fire 
somewhere on the floor. All the family were 
gotten out of the house, Zulu—for that was 
the dog’s name—going out with the children. 
This action of the dog saved not only the fam- 
ily but the house from destruction, and one of 
the insurance companies in London has pre- 
sented the dog with a silver medal on which 
is his name. 


“I can’t help being a little bit afraid of the 
dark,” remarked the small boy, apologetically. 
“That is very silly,” replied his father. “You 
will outgrow it when you are older and more sen- 
sible.” “Ofcourse. It won’t be so long before 
I’m big, and then I'll be like you and mother, 
and not be afraid of anything except spilling salt 
and seeing the new moon over my left shoulder,” 
— Washineton Star. 


The Home Club 


Mothers’ Congress 

The National Congress of Mothers will 
open in Washington on May 2, and continue 
until May 7, inclusive. The success of the 
first Congress of Mothers was such as to de- 
mand this second National Congress. The 
programme has been printed, and is very 
broad in its scope. It deals with the social, 
the educational, the ethical, the moral, the 
civic, and the spiritual training of children. 
The speakers are, many of them, those who 
are acknowledged experts in their special 
fields Since the last Mothers’ Congress the 
officers of the National Congress of Mothers 
have been at work organizing mothers’ clubs 
throughout the entire country. To this Na- 
tional Congress each club of not less than 
five members is entitled to send a delegate. 
Clubs of twenty members or more may send 
two delegates. The railroads have made 
special rates for those attending the Congress. 
The committee in charge at Washington have 
issued a list of the hotels and boarding-houses 
in Washington, with rates, where special 
arrangements have been made for the accom- 
modation of those attending the Congress. 

In the history of the nineteenth century one 
of the most prominent movements affecting 
society, the outgrowth of the trend of the times, 
the birth of a new study—child study—will 
have an important place; it commands the 
attention of the leading educators and en- 
lightened mothers of our country and other 
countries. In reading over the list of the 
subjects to be discussed at this Congress, it 
would seem as if when it closes there would 
be nothing more to be said; that the whole 
subject of child-training—the relationship of 
the child in the home, to society, and in the 
school and the church—had been fully con- 
sidered. As a result of this close study of 
the child and his environment there come 
up new problems unknown to former genera- 
tions of mothers. 

Among the many results of the Mothers’ 
Congress has been the issuing of a small 
manual, the purpose of which is to give in- 
structions and suggestions for the organizing 
of mothers’ clubs. This is a brief, concise 
statement of methods that have been tried 
and found successful, the idea being that the 
intelligent mother shall share her experience 
and — intelligence with the mother whose 
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lack of opportunity is the cause of at least 
some of the failures in tenement-house child 
life. 

The address of the Mothers’ Congress is 
the National Congress of Mothers, Wash- 
ington Loan and Trust Building, Washington, 
D.C. The officers are among the leading 
women of this country. The President is 
Mrs. Theodore W. Birney; the Vice-Presi- 
dents are women of prominence who are 
identified with the best movements for the 
betterment of social conditions in their own 
States. 


Women on a Board of Education 

During the administration of Mr. Charles 
Schieren as Mayor of the city of Brooklyn, 
five women were appginted to the Board 
of Education. It was scarcely expected, 
even by those who for years had been urging 
the appointment of women to the Board, that 
five women members in a Board consisting of 
forty-five, many of whom were opposed to the 
appointment of women, could prove conclu- 
sively that women on a Board of Education 
would make that Board more effective, raise 
the school standard, and put into operation 
factors in the school life of the city hitherto 
unknown. 

The opponents used many arguments 
against the appointment of women; amorg 
the many, that the teachers did not want 
women on the Board, and that friction must 
follow their appointment. The first year of 
work of the five women appointed to the 
Board of Education in Brooklyn was a con- 
tradiction of every objection raised by their 
opponents. They were tactful in all that 
they did. They were appointed to commit- 
tees, and spent the year in study and observa- 
tion. They made friends of the teachers. 
The sanitary sides of school life were closely 
observed. Under their direction, ably sec- 
onded by the active interest and co-operation 
of some of the men on the Board, parents’ 
meetings were established. Through their 
interest and influence the walls of several 
school buildings were decorated. Most of 
them were able speakers, and appeared be- 
fore different organizations to present the 
school questions as only experienced officials 
can present department questions in civic life. 

The time for reappointment comes in July. 


The Home Club 


Fifteen hundred teachers have signed a peti- 
tion to be presented to Mayor Van Wyck 
urging their reappointment; several women’s 
organizations are urging their reappointment 
to the Board. President Swanstrom. of the 
Borough of Brooklyn Board of Education. 
has written a Jetter in which he speaks in the 
most unqualified terms of approval of the re- 
sults of their work on the Board and in the 
schools of the city. 

The success of these women is of impor- 
tance to the whole country, especially in those 
conservative communities where change is 
always considered a danger. 


Comment and Statement 


That “ No man liveth unto himself” is abso- 
lutely true. Nowhere is this truth more clearly 
demonstrated than in the relation that exists 
between a servantand employers. The altru- 
istic housekeeper does not weigh the ques- 
tion of whether she shall teach, or cause to 
be taught, the maid she employs. If there 
are in the girl teachable qualities, the altruist 
makes her contribution to the world’s accu- 
mulation of knowledge. She teaches the ser- 
vant that the sum of the world’s misery and 
discomfort may be reduced just that much. 
How long would it take the incompetent but 
teachable servant to disappear from Amer- 
ican households if every housekeeper deter- 
mined to train the servants who were worth 
it, not that they might be her servants, but 
good servants, commanding good wages, and 
thus kept out of the shiftless drifting popula- 
tion? It is equally true of the service hired 
by the day. Incompetency is the bane of 
life, whether the incompetency is in mistress 
or maid. The altruist recognizes this, and, 
true to her principles, works to overcome it 
in her own household. Our correspondent 
tells of one successful effort : 


“WHAT IS TRUE PHILANTHROPY 2?” 


In The Outlook of February 5, under “ The 
Home Club,” is an article headed as above. 
The writer supposes an example of a woman 
needing to support herself and children. “The 
woman is strong ; she could do washing and iron- 
ing,” but for the nicer grades of that work, for 
which she could receive better wages, her labor 
is too unskilled. The writer asks, “ Who is to 
teach her?” and answers thus: “If the town in 
which she lived had a body of housekeepers 
organized to secure theoretical and practical 
training in domestic science, with a teacher com- 
ing to give demonstrations in all departments of 
work, how easy it would be to put this woman 
under a trained teacher.” “A body of house- 
keepers organized ” in a “ small town ” or country 
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village is not so easy to be attained. But if 
every housekeeper would act according to the 
“Golden Rule,” and conscientiously answer the 
question, *‘ Am I my brother’s keeper ?”’ the result 
might be attained without organization. The 
resent writer has a case in point coming under 
Sa own observation. A friend told her in sub- 
stance the following: “‘In my early housekeep- 
ing an Irish woman, a widow, having three chil- 
dren to support, washed and ironed tor me when 
I had need of extra help. She was strong and 
willing, but was suited only for coarse work. 
She considered it of no consequence that the 
straight edges of a towel be folded together 
parallel. and to rub it over with the iron was 
sufficient, not even drying, much less smoothing 
it. I often showed her how such things should 
be done, and she always tried to please me. I 
ey her occasionally fora good many years, 
and had forgotten that she ever had been a less 
skillful worker than I was finding her after five 
years, when one day she unexpectedly reminded 
me of it. She was telling me how well she was 
getting along in supporting her family, how she 
had more work then she needed. And, to my 
surprise, she added, ‘I owe it to you,’ telling me 
that when a regular employer told her how well 
she washed and iruned she had said that it was I 
who had taught her, and that she could earna 
great deal more money much easier since I had 
shown her how to do things. The woman then 
reminded me how I used to come to the ironing- 
board, taking the iron to show her the best way 
to fold the articles and the easiest way to handle 
them, which I| had really forgotten. It was a 
great pleasure to me that I had helped her.” 

You may say that this woman was shown about 
her work in order that the result might please her 
employer. Yes; but too often when the worker 
is not satisfactory we simply discharge her, and 
seek for one sufficiently skilled, to save us trouble. 
Probably the time given to showing this woman 
was very little; no doubt she was receptive and 
tried to please. To attain such a result two 
elements are necessary—the w//imgness to teach 
and the willingness to be taught. lf the mistress 
often has no patience with want of skill, as often, 
probably oftener (because of lack of discipline of 
character), the working woman considers such 
instruction an interference. 

If every woman would take the opportunities 
which come to her very doors to help in such 
ways those who need instructing, there would be 
no need of organization. The greatest organiza- 
tion in the world is that of love to man; and when 
all the world live by the Golden Rule, social 
problems of all sorts will be solved. 

M. L. H. 


Government Protection 

The Secretary of the Massachusetts Board 
of Health says that nine-tenths of all jellies 
sold as “ fruit jellies * are fraudulent. Analy- 
Sis, in the laboratory of the Board of Health 
of Massachusetts, of specimens bought in the 
open market demonstrated that not a trace 
of the fruit labeled on the outside of the 
jars could be found in the contents of the 
jars sold. 
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